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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.j 
SNAKES. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ. 
[Continued from our last.] 

In the choice of their food, snakes are not 
over-fastidious, as they do not disdain members 
of theirown race. I once founda“ ring-necked ” 
snake half down the throat of a brown and 
yellow spotted speciés much smaller than its 
victim. They are even said to attack and swal- 
low their own offspring; of this, however, I 
have no proof. 

Wi.enin captivity, most snakes are very slug- 
gish and inactive, eat little or nothing for months, 
and show no hostility towards their fellow-pris- 
oners. In South America I have seen seven or 
eight different species, from medium size to the 
length of twelve feet, lying peaceably together 
in one box, some even wrapped fold on fold in 
the loops formed by others. 

In northern countries snakes lie in a dormant 


Or torpid state during winter, but in tropical 


XUM 





ture is necessary to give to their skin the requi- 
site flexibility. Hence the boa or anaconda of 
Venezuela, being of very indolent habits, leaves 
with reluctance, at the beginning of the dry sea- 
son, the pools in which it found water. As the 
pools grow dry they work themselves deep into 
the mud which at last hardens and firmly en- 
cases them. By softening the dry mud witb 
water, this enormous reptile becomes re-anima- 
ted, and in disengaging from its muddy couch by 
a sudden and violent effort makes the clods fly 
to a distance of several feet. 

Though snakes have no contrivances for 
climbing, some are, nevertheless, able to crawl 
up trees and vertical posts. Last summer I 
found a black snake upon the joist of a stable 
roof eight feet from the ground. In South 
America, on one occasion, while in search of 
botanical specimens, [ heard a peculiar noise 
above me, and in looking up beheld a snake 
about six feet long and of a bright green color 
gliding within a foot of my head with great 
dexterity from shrub to shrub over branches and 
foliage. Now and then, where the branches 
were farther apart or the twigs too limber, the 
snake dropped a little downward, but recover- 
ed its hold immediately and was soon out of 
sight. This, of course, can only be done in 
woods of thick undergrowth, but still it seems 
a remarkable feat for an animal that has noth- 
ing but scales and a pliable body to assist it in 
its locomotion. 

With regard to the number of species it may 
not be uninteresting to state, that in 1842 forty- 
seven species of North American serpents were 
enumerated and described in books. At the 
present time through the many government ex- 
peditions in our newly acquired western terito- 
ries, their number has increased to about one 
hundred and thirty. In the State of New York 
alone, seventeen species are known. 

Ratilesnakes.—The most poisonous, and hence 
the most dreaded, of the North American snakes 
isthe rattlesnake, of which eix species are known; 
the large “Northern rattlesnake,” Crotalus du- 
rissus, found in the Eastern and Middle States, 
being the one most extensively distributed over 
the country. 





In 1839, when the site of Austin, the present 
capital of Texas, was surveyed and laid off into 
streets, one of the workmen was digging with 
his fingers a small cavity in the ground near a 
hollow tree to hide some bullets. Presently a 
rattlesnake, having its den inside the tree, and 
probably irritated by the movements of the 
hand, thrust out its head and struck the man’s 
little finger. Within an hour the hand was much 
swoller, and showed some dark colored spots. 
The swelling soon extended to the lower part 
of the arm, and the vacant despairing look of 
the poor man’s features imploring for help, was 
pitiful to behold. The snake was killed, cut 
up into several pieces, and one of these pieces 
stuck upon the wounded finger to draw the 
poison. Afterwards the wound was sucked. 
Some one proposed cutting off the injured fin- 
ger, which was executed accordingly by placing 
the same between a block and a chisel. The 
unfortunate man soon afterleft these wilds, and 
[ never could learn what had become of him. 

In this fatal spot, unconscious of danger, 
three men had been sleeping for eeveral nights 
previous to the above accident, on the bare 
ground with their heads near the bole in which 
that vicious serpent lurked and, strange to say, 
they were not in the least molested by it. 

Rattlesnakes when gorged with food, seem 
to fall into a state of indolence from which they 
cannot be easily aroused into activity. In 
walking through the tall grass of a mountain 
savannah in Venezuela, on looking down be- 
fore me, just as I was going to make another 
step, what should I see but the largest rattle- 
snake I ever met with, coiled up before my feet. 
The first impulse on an occasion like this, after 
retreating a few steps, is to look around for 
something to kill the serpent with. Not con- 
tent to escape unhurt and let the reptile live, 
man goes to a great deal of trouble to destroy 
the subject of his abhorrence. I had a long 
butcher knife with me, and, rather foolishly, 
threw it at the snake; but, instead of hitting it, 
the knife struck the ground close to the body 
aimed at without making it stir. To recover 
the knife I had to go about half a mile after a 
stick to the nearest timber on the ridge of the 
mountain. Returning ta the spot L killed the 
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snake by striking it seveial blows over the 
head, 

It is not often that we find rattlesnakes in 
this sluggish condition. More frequently, so 
soon as they see cause for alarm and cannot 
well escape, they stop, raise their bead, pro- 
trude their long black tongue, and vibrate their 
rattles with astonishing rapidity. Iimmediate- 
ly preceding the act of striking the s:ake gives 
aloud hissing sound trom the depth of its 
throat. While executing its threatening move- 
ment the jaws are widely separated ; vet the 
rattlesnake does not jump, as is commonly be- 
lieved, it on'y thrasts the upper half of its body 
forward, while the lower halt, with the excep- 
tion of the tail, remains at rest. 

Phe bite of the rattlesnake. althongh sure to 
kill small avimals, proves fatal to man only in 
very few cases, where the poison has been in 
jected into large blood vessels; and fortunately 
the chances ot being struck in these places are 
not many. Ifthe bite proves fatal, it kills with 
astonishing rapidity ; if not of a fatal nature, 
the malady runs with nearly the same rapidity 
through its different stages of poisoning, and 
the symptoms and sufferings of the bitten per 
son, although sometimes very severe, disappear 
as fast as they came, leaving the patient in com- 
paratively good health and allowing him soon 
after to follow his usual avocations. 

The recovery of the person bitten is general 
ly ascribed to medical treatment, or to the local 
application of reputed but doubtful remedies. 
These inelude about twenty or thirty different 
kinds of herbs, which have no other claim to 
efficacy than popular credulity ; most of them 
having originated in Indian traditions orin the 
fancy ofthe backwoodsman. Once accepted they 
pass from the people to the practitioner, and 
upon siender evidence seem to do wonderful 
cures. There 1s, however, good reason to be- 
lieve, that sudden relief and rapid recovery soon 
follows of itself when the amount of injected 
poison is not unusually large. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. | 
aie cocaeiie 
When a Hen Will Lay—and When it 
Will Not. 

When a hen is satisfied, it will lay. 

It is satisfied when it has enough to eat and 
drink, and that of a good quality. 

It is satisfied when it has warm quarters (in 
winter.) 

It is satisfied when it is unmolested. 

It is satisfied when it has a safe, retired 
place to lay—tor a hen does not want {9 be an- 
noyed with doubt in regard to its future pro- 
geny. 

It is satisfied when it has room enough. 

It is satisfied when it has a place to wallow 
in. 

It is satisfied when it finds gravel and bits of | 
burnt bone strewn where it is. 

It is satisfied with a variety of food, animal 
and vegetable—and vegetables from the garden, 
such as cabbages, onions, kc. 

It is satisfied when it feels the warming in- 
fluence of pepper mixed with its food. 

It is particularly satisfied when it has some- 











body to give it these things daily, and be a 


daily friend to it—for the ben is social and 
companionable. 

And, lastly, it is satisfied with a rooster. 

But it is nof satisfied when it suffers for the 
want of food. 

It is not satisfied with dirty water. 

It is not satistied with shivering in the cold. 

It is not satistied with disturbances and 
danger. 

It is not satisfied when thrust with a great 
number of hens and jostled about. 

It is not satisfied when it has a hard, naked 
floor, where its bright eye cannot detect a 
grain of sand to form a shell tor its egg. 


It is not satisfied when it bas no safe place: 


to lay. 

It is not satisfied when ic is neglected. 

And last of all, itis greatly dissatistied when 
forsaken and left to shift tor itself, as is usual 
ly done in barns, often trodden upon, at least 
its toes, if not frozen off. 

Such a hen will not lay—not if an “everlast 
ing layer.” 

$6 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Management of the Honey Bee. 


A few general directions are here given. If 


you would succeed in Bee Keeping, you must 
keep your ‘‘stands” or colonies strong in num- 
bers. One populous colony will often gather 
more stores and rear more brood than halfa 
dozen weak ones, It is very important that 
the hive should be well filled with bees at the 
opening of the honey harvest. If your colonies 
appear to be weak, better unite two such by 
both, killing one ot 
the bees to a new 


driving all the bees out of 
the queens, and returning 
hive, into which you have 
best comb from both old hives. 
understand transferring, and do not use mova- 
ble comb hives— drive the bees from the weak 
est of the two; shake them out on a sheet 
spread in front of the other weak stand, and 
as they run into the hive, catch and kill their 
queen if you Probably nothing serious 
will result if you should fail to find her. To 
drive the bees, blow a little smoke from burn- 
ing rags into the entrance of the hive; carry it 
arod or more from its stand, and place it bot 
tom up on the ground. “Now set on it an in- 
verted box about the size of the hive, and 
wrap a sheet round the place where the box 
and hive come together, so as to prevent the 
dees coming out. Now rap briskly on the sides 
of the hive with two small rods, and presently 
you will hear a lively humming as the bees 
go up. Continue the rapping till you have 
driven into the box all the bees that will go. 


transferred all tie 
If you do not 


can. 


If you have no movable comb hive, you had 
better get one, and transfer the combs of any 
two weak colonies into it, by first driving out 
the bees and setting them aside in the shade ; 
then prying off a side of the old hive, cut out 
the combs and lay them carefully on a table. 
Select the straightest and best comb and fit it 
into the frames of the new hive, being careful 
to keep that edge of the comb to the top of the 
frame which was up in the old hive. Fill all 
the tramies if possible, then put the bees from 
both old hives into the new one, and set any- 





where. If one of these culonies is a second oy 
third swarm of last year, or a@ parent stock 
which threw offa swarm last vear, save her 
queen, for she is young, and kill the other, J¢ 
both answer the above description, save the 
queen Which has the largest number of bees 
with her. W.C. Conpir, 


: a os 
A LITTLE MORE GROWTH. 
To make a blade of corn grow a little more, 
A little 
more added to each stalk will, in the aggre. 


is the secret of success in farming. 


gate, make a large increase: if anotlrer little 
1s added, another increase. 

Now, what farmer is there that cannot do 
this ?-—-do it on his own account—his own eal- 
culation—even withont any book knowledge, 
or extra wit? 
that will help him to this. 


There are many, many things 
Some of them are: 
Plow and harrow your soil a little more. 

Plow a little deeper if you plow in the fall 
or winter. 

Select your time of plowing between the two 
extremes of wet and dry, when the ground 
breaks up meliow. 

Ifsward, plow just before planting. 

Take a little more pains to select your seed 
corn, getting only the ripe and the best ears. 

Change your seed corn, getting new from 
abroad. 

As soon as the corn is up, work the soil, and 
keep working it with cultivator, harrew, hoe, 
or whatever else will most mellow it, and keep 
the grass out. Work till the corn occupies the 
ground, 

These are well-established principles that 
aid, and are known to all good cultivators.— 
Who can add to them? Let him do it. 

We have not mentioned anything about ma- 
nure, the greatest principle of all. Of course 
what is added in this way, is so much direct 
food for the plant. And this may be applied 
in many ways, according to the advantages of 
the locality. This is the main, the reliable 
source. All must adopt it sooner or later ; and 
all, or, with slight exceptions (which is doubt- 
ful), may, with profit, adopt it now—for corn 
will bear manure abundantly. 

We have not said anything about the stir- 
ring of the under soil—one of the greatest 
of general aids. We have said nothing of 
drainage. 

There are many other things—aye, many— 
small and great, that we have not touched 
upon, so multifarious are the means of im- 
provement. 

If a little helps the crop largely, how much 
will the many littles help? Secure them, or 
as many as vou can, 





AYuSHIRE vs. JERSEY Cows.—John Giles of 
South Woodstock, Ct., writes, in regard to Ayr- 
shire and Jersey cows, as follows: You ask 
which is the best breed of cows for the dairy, 
Jerseys or Ayrshires? As far as my experience 
goes, (and I have had almost every known 
breed,) if your object is making butter, the 
Jersey cow sufpasses all other breeds, producing, 
as they do, full one third more of the most de- 
licious orange-colored butter, commanding in 
market from 13 to Ide per Jb) over common 
butter, Ifftormilk for market, I prefer the Ayr- 
shiree.. They give on an average nearly double 
the quantity of milk. , 
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KEEP A FEW SHEEP—WHAT KIND 
TO GET. 

Just now there is a demand for sheep all 
over the country. This is healthy—this is ne- 
cessary. Sheep are needed, particularly in the 
West. They are needed here, not so much to 
improve the land (and the pocket at the same 
time), as to strike a balance in favor of a pro 
duct which will bear transportation. Our 
grain is heavy and costs largely to have it 
carried ; our wool is light, and costs but little. 
This is an important point with us here. 

Another point. We have much refuse fod- 
der. This will support a number of sheep— 
so that the profit is clear. Besides, a few 
sheep will uot be in the way, and will thrive. 
We have now reference more particularly to 
the long-wooled, which are also the mutton 
sheep—the Leicesters and the Cotswolds; not 
the native breeds. These long-wooled sheep 
can be had: they are scattered more or less 
through the country—and are cheaper (pure 
blood) than the Merinos. The greatest ad- 
vantage of all is, the wool of these foreign 
sheep, the long combing wools, will command a 
greater price than the finest Merino. This is 
inconsequence of the nature and quality of the 
wool, which must have machinery expressly tor 
its manufacture, and which it has. Mills are es- 
iablished in different parts of the country for this 
purpose—and it pays these mills to manufac- 
ture this wool at the present prices ; and the 
probability is it will continue so; so say those 
who are supposed to know. The thing looks 
safe to invest in these sheep, even at some- 
thing of an expense to get them. 

One word more. These sheep—the Leices- 
ters and Cotswolds—need more care than any 
cther; they need the care of cattle. They 
have been accustomed to this in England, 
where the breeds have originated. It was this 
treatment that brought them forth, and made 
them the large, long wooled sheep they are.— 
They know only good treatment—and they 
must have it—particularly here, as the West 
is severe in its climate upon stock. It will 
not do to expose these sheep to the cold winds 
ofthe prairies un folded, unprotected. And a 
few, which each farmer can keep readily, may 
betaken care of with little difficulty. Each 
year that the Western farmer is without these 
few sheep, say from ten to twenty-five on an or- 
dinary farm, he is losing money. He is sacri- 


ficing ease with it, as there is little hard work 
in keeping a few sheep. G. 





Dockinc Lamss.—The sheep which carries 
‘natural tail, or only half a one, is very cer- 
lainnot to take that care of it in regard to 
cleanliness, which it ought; on the contrary, it 
soften seen with large accumulations of dung 
attached to it, and presenting anything but a 
tasteful aspect. But the sheep is not to be 
blamed for this, for, unlike otuer domestic ani- 
nals, in can and does void its excrements in a 
ying posture, anda huge tail will not be re- 
moved on such occasions without an extraordi- 
hary effort. Hence it is that concretions ot 
dung are formed; which attract the maggot fly. 
and unless a timely discovery is made by the 
master, the sheep dies a horrible death. Thus 
thelife of an animal is often jeopardized, and 
therefore, is it not humane to deprive it of so 
Polsonous an appendage? 





BEST TIME TO MAKE RAILS. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: I see in your valuable) 
paper the Worid, inquiry made by as to the best | 
time to make rails. I give you an actual de- 
monstration, made in central Kentucky, with 
Red Oak timber. 

Some of the rails were made the last of May 
and the first of June, and others made the last 
of September; at the expiration of twenty 
years, the rails made in May and June were 
as sound asthe rails made in September were 
at the expiration of ten years. This experi- 
ment was made with a view to determining the 
most profitable time to make rails. 

I would only add that I am a recent sub- 
scriber for your paper, and I am much pleased 
with it. Respectfully, C. T. Q., Mexico, Mo. 


How to Destroy the Black Locust. 

Ep. Rurat Worup—In your last issue a 
subscriber asks to be informed “how to de- 
stroy the Black Locust tree after it has a 
thorough hold inthe ground.” You reply that 
you “know of no way but by grubbing out 
the roots.”” That, sir, would be an endless 
job, as I know to my cost—for every root that 
is cut off, becomes hydra-headed, and throws 
up sprouts whose name might well be legion. 

The better way is to wait until the buds 
have burst, at which time the bark will read- 
ily slip from the wood; then girdle the tree 
about five or six feet from the ground, and strip 
the bark in ribbons down to the ground, leav- 
ing it hanging to the tree, and be careful not 
to have the soil stirred for at least two years— 
and if sheep could be allowed to run in the 
same lot, all the better. D. 








CASHMERE GOATS. 

N.J. Cotman, Esa.—The great interest man- 
ifested in the more general introduction and 
rearing of the Cashmeres, Angoras, and Asi- 
actic Shaw! Goats, and their successful breed- 
ing in this country by many of our leading 
farmers and prominent men, with the desire to 
know more of the manufacture and applica- 
tion of its fleece, has induced the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to give me a commission to in- 
vestigate this matter in Europe and Asia, and 
if possible and necessary, to import a man and 
machinery or loom to the U. 8., to work up 
the fleece. Iam also to make the most valua- 
ble importations of the best and purest breeds 
I can find abroad, collect seeds, cereals, and 
other valuable information, in Europe and 
Asia, for the Department and this country. I 
sail on Saturday, or by the Great Eastern, for 
Europe, and will be pleased to send you items 
and report progress as I go along. There is 
increased interest manifested in the Cashmere 


enterprise and the manufacture of its fleece. 
New York, April 8th. Isract S. Diewu. 





How to Break Cartfie To Leap.—Take two 
animals of about equal size andstrength and tie 
them together with a strong rope by placing 
one end around the horns of one animal and 
the other end around the horns of the other, 
and make them fast, as for leading or tying up, 
leaving three or four feet of rope between the 
inner horns, and turn them into a field free trom 
trees. Let them run and pull and haul till they 


feed together. Take off the rope and they will 
ever alter lead with the docility of a child, even 
though the first occasion may be years after- 
wards. It is much easier than for a man to be 
jerked around all day by a wild heifer or steer, 
and moreeffectual. Wehavetried it and know. 


BARBERRY HEDGES. 

Thomas J. Brooks, Esq., of Loogootee, Indi- 
ana, writes as follows, on the subject of barber- 
ry as a hedge plant. 

Seven years ago, two barberry bushes were 
sent me, at my request, as I wished my chil- 
dren to see them and taste the fruit. Three 
years ago I became interested in this bush as a 
bedge plant. They are now from six to seven 
feet high, and each plant has sent up from its 
stool some thirty stalks. These are about the 
size of walking-sticks, and so close are they to- 
gether, that they do not cover more than twelve 
or thirteen inches of space. Thus, if they had 
been set a foot apart, nothing could now get 
through them, especially as they are quite 
thorny. Their longevity is also worthy of men- 
tion. Bushes, from which I picked berries fifty- 
five years ago, are still growing and look vigor- 
ous. (We suppose this was in New England.— 
Epitor.) An old man ninety years of age, 
told me that there were bushes on his farm older 
than he was, which show no signs of decay, He 
adds, I never saw adead bush unless it had been 
grubbed up. He also said that plowing near 
them did not make them sprout in the least. 
My bushes were planted five feet apart, and- 
have not been clipped, but no horse or cow can 
pass between them now. I am sure if properly 
planted a foot apart, in rows, and cated for two 
years, they can be left to care for themselves, and 
that they will form a hedge in that time which 


will effectually turn all stock.—{ North-western 
Farmer. 





SOILING CATTLE. 

I got my idea of soiling cattle from prominent 
members of the Club. From ten years’ expe- 
rience, I can most emphatically say that soil- 
ing will pay, with or without peat or muck, and 
especially where manure is scarce. As this 
process will double the manure, and only one- 
sixth of the land is required, it is easier to ma- 
nure one acre than six. From a strong clay 
soil, in poor condition, one cutting of clover, 
from forty rods, kept twelve cows fifteen days. 
Such a cropcan be grown on almost any farm 
near the barn, with a preparation of a year or 
so. Can we not afford to put an acre in fine 
condition, that we may get the use of five 
gratis? Soiling also will enable the feeder to 
command his stock better than in the pasture; 
it will enable him to double his stock, and al- 
most double his manure. I kept a strict ac- 
count of the labor bestowed on thirty-five cows 
and steers one entire season, and found it only 
$65. The expense is paid four times over in the 
extra product, saying nothing about keeping 
up fences. No man can afford to pasture land 
worth more than $25 an acre. Because few 
have adopted it, is no reason ; if it were, it isa 
reason for poor tillage, poor sheep, poor cattle 
and horses. Because few have a good grindstone, 
is no reason why I should not have a good 











are tired of it and will walk side by side and 


oue.—|[Z. W. Stewart to N. Y. Farmers’ Olub. 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
SELECTED. 
Cost or Fence —In the State of New York, 


the actual cost of fence per mile as exhibited 
by the Returns of the several Railroads in that 
State, amounts to $728. 


Decrease oF Temperature’ at Nicut.—M. 
Marcet finds that there is no decrease of at- 
mospheric temperature above an aqueous sur- 
face of great extent, during the night. The de- 
crease is scarcely sensible on the land in the 
vicinity of large bodies of water at the moment 
of the setting of the sun: there is a difference of 
twoto three degrees at a certain height above 
the land and none above the water. 

Forests AND Morsture.—In the case of the 
West India Islands—*At the time of their 
discovery, these were all covered with the finest 
forests; now, fine forests are only found on the 
larger islands, which owe to them their abun- 
dance of water and fertility. The smaller is 
lands, however, the forests of which have been 
recklessly destroyed, suffer from drouth, and 
in part possess neither springs nor brooks.” 

Vinecar.—The Imperial Society of Horti- 
culture of the Rhone, suggests that, as insects 
which infest plants have a horror of vinegar, 
this article be used as a preventive of their 
ravages. It is alleged by M. Denis, Director 
of the School of Arboriculture of Lyons, that 
last year’s experience showed that trees sprink 
led with a solution of nine parts water to one 
of vinegar, bore fruit abundantly, while those 
not so treated pre luced scarcely any. 
be applied to flower beds or fruit trees by a 
garden syringe, or a watering pot with a fine 
rose.—| Agr. Report. 


It may 





Scan in Sueer.—Randal, in his “ Practical 
Shepherd,” gives the following remedy, recom- 
mended by Chancellor Livingston: First I sep- 
arate the sheep, (for it is very infectious.) | 
then cut off the wool as far as the skin feels 
hard to the finger; the seab is then washed 
with soap-suds, and rubbed hard with a shoc 
brush so as to cleanse and break the scab; | 
always keep for this use a decoction of tobacco, 
to which I add one-third as much hog’s lard 
as will be dissolved by the be a small quantity 
of tar from the tar bucket which contains grease 
and about one-eighth ot the whole, by measure, 
of spirits of turpentine. The liquor is rubbed 
upon the part infected, and spread to a little 
distance round it in three washings, with an in- 
terval of three days. I have n. ver failed in 
this way to effect a cure when the disorder was 
only partial.” 


~~ 





Remepy ror Kickinc Cows.—Cows, says a 
cotemporary, seldom kick without some gaod 
reason for it. Teats are sometimes chapped or 
the udder tender; harsh bandiing hurts them, 
and they kick. Sometimes long. sharp finger 
nails cut their teats, and sometimes the milker 
pulls the long hairs on the udder whi'e milking 
Shear off the long hairs, cut long finger nails 
cluse, bathe chapped teats with warm water. 
and grease them well with lard, and always 
treat a cow gently. She will never kick unless 
something burts her, or she fears a repetition 
of former hurts. When handled gently, cows 
like to be milked. When treated otherwise, 
they will kick and hold up their milk. It is 
quite as consistent to whip a sick child to stop 
its crying. as to whip or kick a cow, to prevent 
kicking while being wilked. 








Horse Department. 


Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
ERRORSIN TRAINING TROTTERS. 


NUMBER TWO. 


In my last, I spoke of the common error of 


giving the trotter too much fast work at the 
opening of the season, before be was prepared 
for it by preparatory exercise. I advocated 
the system of beginning the training by giving 
the horse first walking exercise for two or three 
weeks; then giving him jogging exercise for 
two or three weeks longer, before allowing him 
to trot fast at all, and then to give hima short 
brush every otherday, gradually lengthening the 
brushes of speed; until in the course of a few weeks 
he might be speeded to a full mile. In too 
many cases the reverse of this system is pur 
sued. ‘The horse is speeded at the start until 
the speed is all taken out of him, and he is 
used up: and the wind-up is, the walking ex- 
ercise, instead of the fast trotting gait, which 
could just as well have been witnessed if the 
true system oftraining had been pursued. The 
importance of this subject is my excuse for 
again referring to it. 

A common error with inexperienced trainers, 
and particularly in the country where light 
skeleton wagons or light sulkies are not iu ure, 
is togive the horse too much fast work before 
Thousands of horses have 
been ruined in this way A buggy is an un- 
suitable vehicle to speed a horse before. No- 
thing will set a horse to hitehing and ‘ skiving”’ 


a heavy buggy. 


sooner, than to haula buggy fast. The weight 
tires him, pulls him back, and this sets him 
to galloping or balf galloping bebind, though 
his foreteet show the trotting action. 
enough to exercise a horse occasionally before 
the buggy. Indeed, driving him daily will not 
burt bim, but benefit him if he 1s driven with 
care, and stows a fair, square trot. But tke 
error to which we refer is speeding him before a 
heavy buggy. He should not be driven fast. 
It he is, it will injure him, instead of benefit- 
ing. unless the buggy is very light. 

It is much better to train the horse under 
saddle than before the heavy buggy. But a 
light sulky or skeleton wagon is indispensable 
to develop the speed of the irotter. 


It is well 


Another very common error is, forcing the 
Many 


think a trotting horse should pull a mat’s arms 


horse to press constantly upon the bit. 


off almost: and, by the use of the whip, and 
the force of babit, the horse becomes a desper- 
ate puller by the bits. Now, this pulling isa 
very great objection to any horse. It is very 
unpleasant to drivehim. The horse tires him- 
self. and his driver. It was never intended 
that a horse should carry his load with his 
teeth. He has not got as good use of bimself 





as he otherwise would have. 
compressed or bent, and bis lung action inter. 
fered with. Nearly every fine stepping horse 
that is brought from the country to the city for 
sale, has this bad habit of ‘pulling’ on age. 
count of injudicious handling at the outset. No 
horse that thus ‘lugs’ at the bits will trot so 
well, so fast or long, as he would do if he had 
been taught to trot with a light and pleasant 
hold of the bits. This is the unanimous expe- 
rience of trotting men—and, therefore, those 
. ho are breaking and handling horses sbould 
be kind to them, and let them move with ag 
light and pleasant hold of the bits as possible. 
It is true, there are some horses of such high 
mettle, that they always want to pull—but 
with patience and kindness and by striving to 
prevent the habit, it can be avoided or greatly 
obviated. AMIcus. 


His windpipe is 





FEEDING TROTTERS. 

I am ata luss to know what is meant by the 
‘dried stalks of Indian ¢ rn.” If they were 
divested of the blades, I would have thought 
them of no value, and with the leaveson would 
not be so much inferior. Some trainers are so 
particular as to stem thecorn blades when feed- 
ing them, but I think that is unnecessary, 
Neither can I recommend the plan of puliing 
hay adopted, as it strips off the leaves, which 
are the most nutritive poruions. The hay ought 
to be well shaken up, tossing it lightly with a 
fork, whieh will free it from dust as effectually 
as the bovs do by twitching it throngh hands 
that have been just picking up the droppings, 
which must, in a measure, contaminate the 
hay, and make it Jess agreeable to the nice dis- 
criminating taste of the borses. The time tor 
feeding the hay is after the morning and even- 
ing exercise, and the amount will have to be 
regulated to the requirements of each horse. 
I'here are those that would eat so much as to be 
totally unfit for tast work, while others are ben- 
efitted by coaxing them to eat all they can. A 
heavy carcassed, craving animal would distend 
himself with hay if allowed, till he would be 
in no better plight for rapid exertion than a fat 
alderman who had just dined on turtle soup 
and roasted venison, with a bottle or two of 
heavy port under his vest. The light waisted, 
delicate, finely organized animal never eats or 
drinks too much, requiring management to in- 
duce him to take more sustenance than he other: 
wise would. The grain that ninety horses in 
every hundred are fed with, when in training, 
is oats, and when bran and corn are added the 
variety is complete in a still greater proportion. 
Oats are to the horse what bread is toman, “the 
staft of lite,” though 1 believe, other articles of 
diet can be used advantageously. As I have 
remarked before, oats have more husk than any 
other grain, causing them to weigh less, ac 
cording to bulk, than any of those in common 
cultivation. That this is an advantage, in some 
cases, will be admitted, as when the stomach 
requires more distension than the hay fed gives, 
and should we change a horse’s feed from twelve 
quarts of oats a day to half that number of 
corn, wheat or barley, the change would necet 
sitate an increase in the amount of hay used. 
A majority of horses can be brought into go 
condition by using oats alone, though I find 
that ** order” is acquired more readily when I 
use other articles of food in combination with 
them, “here is an improvement in the health 
ot man by using different kinds of aliment, and 
this rule will also hold good in the management 
of horses—tast work requiring scrupulous care, 
neither to overload the stomach or plac. artr 
cles in it that are not nutritious—sro we cannot 
avail ourselves ofa change that might ultimately 
benefit the health if not compatible with thes 
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This may appear paradoxical. 
yet it is neverthelesstrue. Whet Leibig callsthe 
+ plastic elements of nutrition,” consisting of 
substances abounding in nitrogen, must be com- 
bined with a sufficient quantity of carbon—one 
to form blood, that bas the proper constituents 
to promptly repair the daily waste of the tissues, 
and the other to form heat and assist the respi- 
ration. There is nearly as much nitrogen in 
oats as any other grain, being only one tenth 
of one per cent less chan wheat. while there is 
filty one per cent. of carbon, wheat having forty- 
six percent. Oats having been found superior 
toany other grain for the food of horses when 
working fast, itis fair to infer that the propor. 
tion of these two substances found in this grain 
isthe best. Without doubt the grain used in 
the analyses I have quoted, was of the very 
best quality, and trom the results of experiments 
in England, where the oats are better and 
heavier than here, shows more nutritive quali 
ties than ours would. I have seen oats that 
looked plump weigh only twenty-eight pounds 
to the bushei, and I haveused those that weigh- 
ed upwards of forty pounds. It will readily be 
granted that a horse would require more quarts 
ot the first, and he will also want more pounds 
of them to obtain the same nutriment, the light- 
er ones having so much thicker hasks. Good 
oats arean absolute necessity, and unless they 
possess the qualities requisite we will be unable 
togeta horse in propercondition. I have stated 
betore they ought to be heavy, two years old, and 
remain in the stack long enough to sweat be 
fore they are put in the bin. They will sweat 
there again, and every year they are kep" they 
go through this process, which is probably the 
reason why old oats are so much better than 
new ones. To detect mustiness, breathe on 
them as directed for the hay. Observe closely 
to notice whether they have sprouted while in 
the shock or stack. You will discover in this 
case the dried germ still adhering to the kernel 
See that there is no foreign substances mixed 
with them, as seeds of weeds, gravel, dirt, &c., 
&c Poor corn is ea-ier told than inferior oats. 
The ears should be bright, the kernels solid and 
plump, and on breaking the ear there should 
be no dampness or mold. The other articles 
needed, as bran, linseed meal, oat meal, sago, 
&c., kes, it is needless to say, should be of the 
very best. There is only one use I have for 
sago, making gruels for horses that have be- 
come feverish, and are “baked,” as the grooms 
say. Their coats are dry and have lost their 
lustre, and the perspiration that should follow 
their work does not take place. Sago gruels, 
avidulated drinks, with a reduction of their 
work, will generally effect a cure, unless the 
cause is disease, which will require the attend- 
ance of the veterinarian. [ have changed my 
system of feeding from what I formerly prae- 
ticed, in relation to the freqneney with which | 
give their meals. When [ commenced training. 
six feeds in the twenty-four hours was thought 
necessary Aiter a while I tried five, and 
thought I observed a benefit from the curtail 
ment, and now I am satisfied that four feeds a 
day are better than to have them come closer 
together. The amount conveyed to the stomach 
requires time to digest before it is replenished, 
and four hours is a short enough space for the 
food to undergo this process. I also like to 
have the stomach distended so as to inerease 
the muscular strength of that organ, which 
would not be the case if smaller quantities were 
given with greater frequency. ‘To perform its 
functions properly it must have intervals of 
work and repose, proper exercise being as es- 
sential to keep it in vigor as any other part of 
the anatomy. Our feeds coming at five and ten 
o'clock, a. w.. and three and seven Pp. m.. will 


considerations. 


only he varied in those horses that cannot have; monthly record of the Bureau of Agriculture | 


their fast work given between the first and second 
feeds The time it takes the horses to eat their 
hay in the evening, will leave them about eight 
hours for repose, which is none too mucli. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World } 
THE HORSEMAN. 

The horseman should be one of the most pa- 
tient men in the world. His temper should al- 
ways be unJer pertect control. Blind passion 
should never get in the ascendant—if it does, 
the poor horse will suffer. But the horseman 
should not only be a patient man— he should 
also be a kind and good man. He shonld not 
like to inflict any unnecessary pain or punish 
ment—his heart should be too kind for that— 
for it is by the law of Kindness, atter all, that 
the horse shonld be trained. His education 
should proceed precisely as a child’s—but the 
child has a great advantage over the horse, for 
it can understand language, and the poor borse 
cannot. The child must learn his alphabet 
before he can spell and read, and it should not 
be punished tor not knowing how to read be- 
fore its letters are learned. The horse, too, 
must have his a, b, ¢’s taught him—so to 
speak. He has certain lessons to learn—and 
these lessons must be tanght 


Ouly one thing should be 


with patience 
and kindness. 
taught ata time, and that should be thorough- 
ly understood. Then another step in advance 
can be taken; and when that is thoroughly 
learned, again proceed, and soon. There will 
then be no difficulty. Everything proceeds by 
simples—everything is understood. Many men 
They give the horse’s 

They don’t seem to 


do everything by force. 
understanding the go-by. 
think he has any understanding or senses— 


but has he not? Cannot he feel and smell and 


and even better? He must be taught 
through his senses and memory. Should not 
the horseman be, then, not only a very paiient, 
a very kind and good man—but should he not 
love the animal which engages his attention? 
If he does not, he is not a genuine horseman. 
He will not treat him with that kind and ten- 
der regard that he should, if he does not love 
the noble animal which he hardles. J.F. 
dpi 
HINTS TO HORSE KEEPERS. 

Never feed grain or give water toa horse 
when warm from exercise. Sweat is not al- 
waysa sign of warmth; place the hand on the 
chest fora test. Water given after a meal is 
safer than to give it before. 

Never drive fast or draw them hard immedi- 
ately after giving food and drink. 

Never drive faster than a walk with heavy 
loads. 

Do not let horses stand long in the stable at 
anv timeot year, without exercising. 

Feed regularly. and in quautity according to 
the appetite of the animal ‘and the labor it 
performs, 

Do not drive or work jong in storms. 

Do not let the horse stand in the stable cased 
in boots of dried mud, and coats of matted 
hair. Groom them. 

At all times of the vear make your horses 
comfortable when tied in the stable. They can- 
not help themselves there. 

Learn your horses to trust and have canfi- 
dence in you rather than fear. 


—_—e > 


us, 


Cure For Bors.—It is reported in the 





‘at Washington, that chloroform administered 


| for bots will cause them to let go their hold it 


lever so well fastened, It should be given iu 


see and hear and remember, as well as any of 


|mucilage, the quantity of chloroform double 
| that of the mucilage. 


~~~ 


| a 2 ‘ 

| Roxana.—This fine and fast trouing mare, 
owned by J. V. Schenck, dropped a very fine 

j horse colt ob Saturday the 14th inst., by Ab- 





The colt is a blood bay, with no 
Mr. 


‘Schenck is so well pleased with the size, make 


dallah, Jr. 
| White except a small star in forehead. 


jand power of his colt, that he will breed his 


| mare to Abdallah, He offers 


jto mateb any of the colts of Legal Tender, or 


J P., this season. 


|any other race horse, that are dropped this 
| spring, for a trotting race when four years old 
|—believing that well-bred trotting stallions are 
more likely to beget the trotting action in 
colts, than thoroughbreds not possessing the 
trotting action, 


+ee 

Wo rr’s Teetn nv Horses.— Fd. Rural World: 
I have a young mare whose eyes are weak and 
bad. About a mouth ago a neighbor examin- 
led her mouth, and said she had wolt’s teeth 
jand that they injured her eyes. He knocked 
|them out, but her eyes get no better. Will you 
|inform me whether wolt’s teeth do cause biind- 
ness ? M. 

Reply.—We do not think they do. We can- 
not see what connection there is between the 
teeth and the eyes—and particularly between 
the teeth known as wolf's teeth, as they have 
no roots and are very easily pushed out, The 
best veterinarians say that wolf's teeth do not 
atfect the eyes in the slightest degree. 





+e 


How ro Suspve a Vicious Horse.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Commercial gives the 
jtollowing account of the method adopted by 
an officer of the United States service, lately 
returned from Mexico, to sabdue a horse, who 
would no: allow bis feet to be handled for the 
purpose of shoeing: 

He took a cord about the size of a common 
bed cord, put it in the mouth of the horse, like 
a bit, and tied it tightly on the top of the ani- 
mal’s head, passing his left ear under the string, 
not painfully tight, but tight enough to keep 
the ear down, and the cord in its place. This 
done, he patted the horse gently on the side of 
the head, and commanded him to follow, and 
instantly the horse obeyed, perfectly subdued 
and as gentle as a well-trained dog; suffering 
his feet to be lifted with entire impunity, and 


acting in all respects like an old stager. The 
simple string thus tied made him at once as 
docile and obedient as any one could desire. 


ooo 





A WRINKLE apouTt THE AGE oF Horses.—A 
short time ago we met a gentleman from Iili- 
nois, who gave us a piece of information in re- 
gard to ascertaining the age of a horse,after he 
ior she has passed the ninth year, which was 
[new to us, and will be. we are sure, to most of 
four readers. It is this: after the horse is nine 
| years old, a wrinkle comes on the eyelid at the 
}upper corner of the lower lid, and every year 
\thereatter he has one well defined wrinkle for 
each year over nine. If tor instance, a horse 
has three wrinkles, he is twelve: if four, he is 
ithirteen. Add the number of wrinkles to nine, 
and you will always getit. So says the gentle- 
man: and he iseonfident it will never fail. As 
a good many people have horses over nine, it is 
easily tried If true, the horse deutist must 


|give up his trade. 
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A CHAPTER ON PRUNING. 

There are many persons who do not seem to 
have any distinct idea of the object of pruning 
atree. They seem to suppose that trees should 
be pruned every year, and at some leisure time 
in the spring set in with ax and saw and cut in- 
discriminately a branch here and another there, 
and we have not unfrequently seen an entire tier 
of the lower branches removed from every tree 
in the orchard, after the trees had attained to 
full one-third or one-half their natural size, thus 
doing a degree of violence to the trees by entire- 
ly destroying the balance between the roots and 
the branches, that time can hardly ever repair. 


There is another class of cultivators who err 
as greatly on the other side, and seldom prune 
at all; some believing that nature requires no 
aid in this respect, and others neglect it because 
they do not know how and when pruning should 
be done. Very little pruning is required for 
most kinds of standard fruit trees, except the 
removal of a few buds and branches when the 
trees are young. But with trees cultivated as 
dwarfs the case is somewhat different. In that 
case the different character of the two plants 
brought into union by budding or grafting is to 
be considered, and in order to keep the body 
and branches of the tree within proper limits 
and to establish and maintain the most desira- 
ble form to the top, and to insure the best and 
most perfect fruit, as well as to regulate the 
quantity according to the capacity of the tree to 
mature, some care and skil] are required in 
pruning. 

The object of the following engravings is to 
illustrate and explain the management of trees 
of this kind, particularly the dwarf pear. 

The proper age for setting the dwarf pear in 
the orchard or garden is when it has made two 
seasons’ growth from the bud. The first year’s 
growth seldom produces more than a single 
gtem like Fig. 1. It is presumed that the nur- 
seryman will cut ithack to about 
one foot in hight, in order to 
cause the tree to branch low. 
(See Fig. 1.) All buds from 
the ground up to the hight of six 
inches should be rubbed off, and 
such others left above as will be 
required to form a handsome, 
well balanced head. At this 
stage of the growth of the tree 
the most vigorous currents of sap. 
will be to the central branches, 





Fig. 1. 
and here the process of training should begin 
by cutting or pinching off the main stem and 


leading branches, as often as it is necessary to 
check the undue growth, to give additional 
strength to the lower branches, and secure a 
somewhat pyramidal form to the tree. By neg- 
lecting it at this stage of the growth, and cven 
on toa second and third year after, we have 
For if 
these overgrown side branches are neglected for 
a year or two, they will run up long and slender, 
leaving the branches below them weak, and the 
tree all out of due proportion; and when these 
branches have been neglected through a second 
year’s growth it will be difficult for any subse- 
quent pruning to repair the evil and establish 
a well balanced tree. But if the summer pinch- 
ing is attended to, keeping all the strongest 
growing branches checked, the weaker ones will 
acquire strength, and a well balanced symmet- 
rical head will be formed, leaving but little ¢ 
be done at the time of spring pruning. 


seen many thrifty trees nearly ruined. 





a 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2, represents the tree after the first and 
second years’ growth, from the time of trans-| 
planting. The spring pruning consists in again | 
cutting off the leader, and shortening the side 
branches as indicated by the cross marks in the | 
cut. If any branch takes too much of an up-| 
ward tendency, to give the desired form, the| 
evil is easily remedied by pinching the end of! 
the shoot just beyond a bud upon the upper side ; 
orif the growth is too upright, shorten the 
branch, leaving a prominent bud for the cortin- 
uation of the shoot on the under side. A little 
attention, subsequently, will be required to check 
the growth of any of the shoots that may have 
a tendency to supersede the one that requires 
encouraging. By thesame meansside tranches 
from any of the prominent limbs may be made 
to shoot so as to repair any defects or lean places 
that may occur in the growth. 
Fig. 3, represents a tree in its third and fourth 
years, and the cross marks will indicate the 
pruning required, and the proper form the tree 
should maintain. 
Thetree may now be permitted te bear a dozen 
or two specimens of fruit, more or less, accord- 
ing to the strength and vigor iniicated by the, 
growth. Without a well trenched and well | 
manured soil the tendency of dwarf trees 1s to| 
produce a superabundance of fruit spurs and to_ 
over-bear, at the expense of the wood-producing | 








force. When the natural equilibrium between | 


|the wood and fruit producing forces is thus de. 
stroyed, the fruit, from excessive bearing, be. 
‘comes of inferior quality, and the tree gradually 
declines and finally dies. All this, on a well 


prepared soil, may be remedied by proper care 


\ 





Fig. 3. 
and training. When a superabundance of fruit 
spurs appear they should be removed, and the 
tree allowed to bear no more fruit than it can 
ripen well, and at the same time make a healthy 





growth of branches. One of the most fatal and 
common errors in the cultivation of this kind 
of fruit arises from the reluctance on the part of 
the proprietor to thin the fruit to the standard 
of the capacity of the tree to perfect If an un- 
due quantity of fruit is allowed to hang on the 
tree, it will be of small and inferior quality, and 
frequently almost, worthless, at the same time 
nearly destroying the tree ; whereas, if the num- 
ber had been reduced one-half, the remainder 
would prove of large and superior quality, in- 
suring the future growth of the tree, and an an- 
nual increasing product of excellent fruit. 

In the subsequent treatment of the tree, be- 
sides thinning the fruit with an unsparing hand, 
according to the vigor of the tree (because the 
tendency of nature in every department is to- 
wards over-productiveness,) care should be ta- 
ken to thin out any excess of branches that 
tend to crowd each other and prevent the 
healthy development of leaves, which are the 
organs of life and the sources whence the rich- 
ness and the perfection of the fruit is derived. 

PRUNING OTHER KINDS OF FRUIT TREES. 

Other fruit trees require more or less pruning 
according to the natural habit of the particular 
kind. Thecherry, for instance, can be but little 
improved by praning. In many portions of the 
West the cherry tree is not altogether at home. 
Owing their luxuriant growth and the sudden 
alternations from heat to cold, the body on the 
Soutb-Easterly side frequently becomes diseased. 
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Asa remedy for this evil the tree at one year 
old in the nursery should be cut back to one 
foot in hight in order to cause it to branch out 
Any leading 
branches that have a tendency in their over- 


as near the ground as_ possible. 


growth to rob any of the lower branches should 
be checked in their growth by pinching off the 
This, and the removal of any 
interfering branches, while the tree is young, is 


leading buds. 


generally all the pruning this kind of tree re- 
quires. 

Similar treatment is required for standard 
pears, with, perhaps, a little more care in re- 
moving interfering branches so as to secure a 
free open head. 

In regard to apples we also advocate such a 
course of treatment, and particularly for the 
prairie districts, as will secure a low head: 
First, in order to avoid as much as possible the 
effect of heavy prevailing winds ; and, second, 
to protect from the scalding effects of the sun 
upon the stem, which cause the destruction of 
many trees. From low-headed trees the fruit 
can be more easily gathered without bruising 
With 


too, grass and weeds are less liable to grow, and 


and with less labor. low-headed trees, 
the ground will remain more mellow and moist. 
The same rule of early pruning if applied to es- 
tablish a free. open head. will leave little to be 
done in the way of pruning after the tree comes 


into bearing. 





oo 


OUR CITY PARKS. 

These, and a number of our public institu 
tions, are sadly in want of sets of instruments 
for the observation of the weather, and of the 
arrangements necessary to record the observa 
tions. To find the officers of one of those fine 
places as ignorant of the facts daily occurring 
in reference to the weather—is inconceivable : 
and we urge those parties providing public 
parks and gardens, to provide fur them—a ba 
rometer, thermometer, self-registering mini- 
mum thermometer, psychrometer, rain guage 
and weather vane, with a book in which to re- 
cord the phenomena. 

We recently read an account of an instru 
ment called the Aelloscope, invented by Prof. 
H. A. Clum, of Rochester, N.Y, and is being 
taken by him to the Paris Exhibition, which 
claims to “predict a storm a week or more in 
advance of its appearance.” Should this claim 
be realized even to the extent of half that 
time, it will be a boon to the world not second 
tosteam, gas, or the telegraph. 

With the Aelloscope, a set of observers, and 
the telegraph, we can read the signs of the 
skies in time to regulate all our concerns. 

We may yet see the monomania delineated 
in “Rasselas” become a realized fact. ‘Truly 
may it be said that “the fairy tales of the one 
ave, are the realizations of science in another.” 

—— 

Remember, the more the soil is stirred, the 
better the land tecomes—becauee this stirred 
soil takes strength trom the atmosphere—being 
loose, the air will get in and leave its fertility, 
the soil having attraction for it. 


—-— ->-eem —__—__—_ 


What you plant—plant well. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World and Valley Farmer. |} 
A NEW APPLE—SAWYER’S SEEDLING. 
Received from N. J. Colman, 
St. Louis, Mo., Editor of Rural 
World, who procured the speci- 
mens from Amos 
Hillsboro, Ill. He reports that 
it wes grown from the seed of the 
Winesap. 


Sawyer, of 


The tree is vigorous 
and upright; an early bearer, 
having produced fruit the third 
year from seed, being now only 
six years old; the apples hang 
well to the trees. 

The fruit, as it was received 
by express in April, was in goud 
condition, full medium, conie, 
truncated, regular; surface very 
smooth, waxy yellow, with a 
taint blush of crimson; dots 
small, scattered, grey. small ; flesh, yellow, breaking, tender, juicy; 

Basin—Deep, abrupt, regular; eve, rather| flavor, sub acid ; quality, good; use, table and 
large, somewhat open; calyx, reflexed. inarket; season, April, keeping till July. 

Cavity—Medium, acute, wavy; stem, medi- 
um length, slender. 


The beauty of this apple will cause it to be- 
come a great favorite—if it continues to do as 





Core—Small, closed, irregular, meeting the| well in other localities as in the place of its 


eve; seeds, numerous, plump, dark, rather) origin. J. A. Warner. 








{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] phere, thus rendering it more effective, but be- 
IN THE CULTURE OF THE (cause, should this part of the cultivation be 
GRAPE VINE—No. 8. | 


BY DR. 





delaved, ashes (otherwise salutary) or other 


TONY ROCK, GOLCONDA, ILL | substances containing alkali, would 
RECAPITULATION, 


Ts Fasten Wuh Willows —The tirst task in 
spring, is to fasten all the lateral and trait 


To this 


operate 
detrimentally by virtue of their sharp and de- 
composed parts, too frequently entirely ruining 


the plant. Hitherto, 1 have manured but a 


| 

| 
branches. wherever they need support. ; 
jsinall part of my vinevard, now ten vears old, 


end, [take the yellow basket willow, known 
Willow, 


cannot sufficiently be recommended, tbe culture 


where, from former washing. the erude, ferris 


here by the name of Golden which 


ginous clay was visib'e; and IT am still con 
> ‘ ° : : vineed that the original sparse growth was caused 
of which, | believe. may be found in a very in- " 


: : - a = more by the first cutting of branches too long in 
structive article in Patent Office Reports, 1854 : c¥ 


s \ . : jimension than poorness of soil. My manure 
Early in the spring, I plant in bottom land ‘ > ; 
: . | Was a compost, consisting mostly of ashes with 

well dug, of this willow, rods about a foot in : ; th 
: z : other articles of manure, of which I had about 
length and as thick as a finger, at a distance of jt 
: plage : ; 5 ‘ oe two or three quarts scattered about each vine, 
four feet in all directions, in an oblique position, | . ‘ . : 
‘ : either late in the fall or in the winter, and let it 

so that but few inches of them can be seen ; " ; 3 
? lay there until spring, then hoe it under with 
above the ground. Keep the groundclean and} _,~ 


the first hoeing. 
February next I cut off the » 


. rrue, the vines are now strong 
mellow, and in : ‘ 
‘ .  |and vigorous, but] am not ready to decide 
young shoots above the ground for consumption ‘ $f ' 
‘ : ’ whether their present condition can be attribu- 
—preserving them in acool place for that pur- ‘ t 
’ ted to the manuring or to the short cutting. 
pose. In the second summer the young shoots ‘ . ‘ 
: Many vineyards on the khine are heavily ma- 
are seen to throw out many rods, and are treat s is ‘ 
: . 7 nured, which there may be requisite where they 
ed alike during the present as well as the next ; 
aga : we have been cultivated for more than 100 years, 
year. A patch or field of the size of 200 yards, . 284. 
y ; ; : and that frequently on a naturally poor soil. 
planted after this manner, and well attended, : : ‘ . ear, 
, . $8 Usualiy a ditch is dug at some little distance 
will suffice for a vineyard of four acres. , : 
co se ; from the vines, about two feet deep and one foot 
The act of tying is well known, and is per-|_. bile Se) ia ; pet 
’ : . | wide, which is filled, say about half, with good 

formed as soon as the weather will at all permit 





: stable manure, and covered again with common 
before the buds com- | 


- . fearth. 
mence to shoot, and should, without fail, be}. : 
oe ; ra jis repeated about every ten years, with the ex- 

finished by the end of March. The branches} ‘ : , 
. |ception of the above-mentioned case; and, for 


are now to be brought to their intended form, | 


—at all events, however, , ‘ . 
And, as far as | know, this experiment 


sata: |my part, I do not intend at first to apply any 

andit isenough thereby to guarantee support | . 

‘ s 2 % . } manure, 

to the burden of the later grapes, which is feasi- | . 

aR |old, and has been cultivated some forty years, 

ble alone on t:e espalier previously described. | ? , ‘ 

: ; ithe luxuriant growth of the vines does not seem 

Manuring.—It should be attended to wherever | 

j Good culture of the 
necessary, in the course of the winter, and by| ; 

’ ’ ; .* |sotl and shortened branches, [ regard as the 

all means before the warm weather sets in. satest substitute. which besides is tao readily 


Not werely because the chang: of weather in| imparted to the taste of the wine. 


Although the soil of my vineyards is 


to call for any mannre. 





° | . . nT . > . 
the winter exposeg the manure to the atmos- Pinching.—This part of the subject has al- 
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ready been sufficiently treated in the chapter | to furnish my harvest for the next year, tor 


on the treatment of the vine in the seventh| which purpose I make use of the threads of 
In order to be understood, however, [| 


year. 
cannot omit to add somewhat further:—If in 
my statement, J come in conflict with other au- 
thors, some of whom accept but two leaves above 
the last bunch as sufficient to its development— 
many, indeed, as Mr. Husmann, of Hermann, 
but one leaf—I may say, that the conviction 
gained from many experiments, made by way 
of comparison, alone could induce me positively 
to contradict; and I must add, that I regard 
three leaves as indispensable to the further per- 
fection of the young bunch. As already stated, 
the object of this operation is not only to carry 
the sap of the so-called fruit rod more toward 
the grapes, but also toward the so-called bearing 
branches; in general, however, to restrict the 
whole vine in its growth to the room appointed 
on the espalier, which, without such a proceed- 
ing, would soon be like its relative in the woods, 
it would run up with all its productive force, and 
thus render all labor on espaliers or posts im- 
possible. Every observer must have noticed 
the wonderful and rapid effect upon all parts of 
the vine, caused by this pinching. The bear- 
ing branches as designed for the further devel- 
opment of the vine in the next year, grow from 
this on, by far more vigorously than before, as 
do also the grapes and leaves upon the fruit rod. 
The latter do not rarely reach the double size 
of those on the bearing branches, while the 
grapes attain to a perfection, asis observed upon 
the wild grape abandoned to itself, as well as up- 
on such in the vineyard that have not been 
pinched off. The difference effected by this pro- 
ceeding is so great, that, if we should cultivate 
a wild grape in this way, the fruit attains to 
such a perfection, as to baffle a recognition 
of the kind. In order to obtain exquisitely hand- 
some grapes, designed for table use, leave each 
fruit rod one bunch, which would then absorb 
all the produetive force, and thus reach the 
highest possible perfection. 

Cutting Out of Layers, Scions.—This operation, 
though in another direction, brings about the 
same results as pinching. It conducts the en- 
tire force into the fruit branches thus cut— 
every one of which has to nourish but two or 
three bunches with five or six leaves, but at 
the same time makes it possible, that the 
grapes may receive the necessary current of air. 
This may and should be accomplished upon the 
bearing branches in order to reach the same 
end, much later, however, and never before the 
grapes have attained the size of a green pea. 
Other wise there is danger, that by means of the 
strong impulse of the sap and through the yet 
imperfect development, those fruit buds situate 
between the branch and the leat, and ordained 
to bear fruit for the next year, may burst and 
develop their small grapes, thus destroying the 
harvest of the coming year. 

Fasiening.—If we are favored by a luxuriant 
vegetation, as it usually occurs in my vineyard 
before blossom time, according to the different 
sorts, say, about from the middle of May to 
the beginning of June, I devote all my atten- 
tion to the operation of fastening—especially to 
that of the young bearing branches, which are 





gunny bags. A thunder storm may, if this be 
neglected, occasion great and lasting injury by 
breaking off young branches. This task is in. 
terrupted only in blossom time, when, in fact, 
as far as possible, all labor should cease in the 
vineyard. All shaking of the grape blossom 
hinders the process of fructification, exerting a 
very deleterious influence upon the future har- 
vest. But as soon as blossom time is over, I 
hasten to arrange and fasten the branches fre- 
quently grown to quite a length and altogether 
unruly, and continue such operation with all 
attention until the sap thickens in the branch 
and the growth ceases—until, say, about the end 
of July. If I observe that the bearing branches 
are growing too long and luxuriant, covering 
the espalier, they may then be reduced, which 
at once tends to advance the formation of wood, 
and hasten its maturity. 





SETTING TREES IN AN ORCHARD. 


The most common way is to set them in 
squares ; which though convenient in some re- 
spects, does not occupy the ground as advan- 
tageously, as when set upon the Hexagonal sys- 
* * * * * tem, in which case cach 

tree is surrounded by 
* six trees, each of which 

is at equal distance both 
* from the center one, and 


* * * * 


* * * * 


* * * * 


also from each other. 

In order properly to set out an orchard in this 
way, there are two distances for the rows. The 
first of these is the required distance of the trees, 
say 25, 30, or 35 feet as may be desired. Having 
decided this, the second distance is obtained by 


multiplying the first by 1.732, and cutting off 


the three right hand figures for decimals. Sup- 
pose for example that the first distance is 35 
feet; then multiply this by 1.732, and we have 
59.620, or a little fraction over 594 feet for the 
distance for the rows the other way. Now we 
may proceed to lay off the rows for the trees 
one way thirty-five feet, and the other way fifty- 
nineand a half feet, and plant a tree at the inter- 
sections of the rows. Now draw a second set 
of rows each way, exactly mid-way between the 
rows just planted, and plant trees at the inter- 
sections of these new lines, and the work is com- 
pleted, leaving the trees aJl 35 feet distant trom 
each other and giving one-seventh more trees 
than if planted in equares with the rows 35 feet 
apart.— | Farmer’s Register. 





Sunflower Stalks to Prevent Rabbits 
From Eating the Bark of Trees. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: In Kentucky the great 
enemy of newly planted apple and pear trees 
is the rabbit, in winter, and particularly in time 
of snows. Many remedies have been resorted to 
as a defense against their gnawing propensities : 
some wrap with straw or grass; others split 
corn-stalks, and apply three or four slips 
around the tree and tie ; others mark hog lights 
by rubbing up and down the tree, to the neces- 
sary height. But the most effectual and con- 
venient defence, I have found to be the stalk of 
the common sunflower; when that plant has a 





— 
fair chance it attains a height of eight or ten 
feet; about the first ot November the stali is 
dead anddry,and the pith has withered. Cutor 
saw the stalk into lengths of two or two-and-g. 
half feet; with a small rod push out the dry 
pith, which is easily done, then split the stalk 
and fit it on the youngtree; tie with one or two 
strings and the tree issate. If the young trees 
are as straight as they should be, it will only 
be necessary to split one side, pull open and fit 
ou the tree and let it close, then no string ig 
necessary—the same stalk if taken off in the 
spring and laid away in a dry piace, will save 


for several winters. 
CULTURE. 


In gardens where sun flowers have been raised, 
the seeds dropand come up spontaneously in the 
spring. When three inches high, take up with a 
garden trowel or spade, plant out in rows three 
or four feet apart each way, give moderate cul- 
tivation, and as the plant runs up clip off side 
limbs as high as six or seven feet, easily done; 
as it grows up, the wounds heal readily, and by 
this treatment the stalk grows large and attains 
great altitude—each plant affording protection 
to three or four trees. The plant after transplant- 
ing is as certain to live as a cabbage-plant— 
and does not require half the cultivation. 

This is a small matter to write so long an ar- 
ticle about ; but whoever tries it will find their 
labor well rewarded. Samw’L Haycrart, 

Elizabethtown, Ky. 








{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
PEACH CROP IN ILLINOIS, 

The reputation of the Alton peaches is such 
that all lovers of good fruit wiil be anxious to 
hear how they stood the cold of March. 

I give below the result of an examination 
made by Dr. Hull, of buds in his own and 
neighboring orchards, as reported to the Alton 
Horticultural Society at its last meeting. | 
tabulate it for easier comparison. 








Per Centage of Buds Alive in the Orchards of 





4 . 
ae ee 
5 . a: 
™ es) es) 
R . ° 
S S = 
Early Tillotson, 12 3 
Serrate E. York, 32 
Haine’s Early, 46 
Large E. York, 52 9 5 
GCrawford’s Early 16 1 2 
Bergen’s Yellow, 13 
Old Mixon Free, 47 6 6 
George IV., 43 4 
Crawtord’s Late, 17 4 0 
Columbia, 53 
Smock, 75 
Heath Cling, 35 0 














Two good buds in a hundred, if mghtly dit 
tributed, the Doctor considered sufficient for § 
good crop. 

In the Chicago Republican I find the following 
report from Union County in this State, which 
I also reduce to per centages : 

Early Crawford, 8 per cent. living. 
Late Crawford, 1 ee 


Heath Cling, 24 ” 
Early Brainard, 24 “ 
Early New England, (?) 30 ” 
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Smock, 17 per cent. living. | 
Galbraith’s Seedling,27 * 
Ward's Late, 78 “ 


Large Early York, 30 “ 
Troth’s Early, 24 “ 
Hale’s Early, 74 “ 


In my orchard, 12 miies from Alton, and9}| 


from the Mississippi, I have the following 
proportion living: 
Hale’s Karly, 60 per cent. 
Troth’s Karly, 35 ” 
Large Early York, 80 “ 
Yellow Rareripe, 54 ” 
Crawford’s Early, 30 ” 
Magnum Booum, 49 + 
Morris White, 20 “ 
White Heath Free, 0 s 


Lagrange, 77 we 
Alderman’s Free, (?) 0 - 
Columbia, 28 6s 
Crawford’s Late, 60 s 


Delaware White, 15 6 

Heath Cling, 18 $s 
There will be peaches in Egypt this year. 
W. C.. ¥. 


~~ 





Comparative Characteristics of Differ- 
ent Fruits. 

It would be interesting to classify or compare 
certain varieties in the different kinds or species 
offruits. Forexample, the Seckle among pears, 
the Green Gage among plums, the Delaware 
among grapes, &c., resemble each other for their 
unexcelled flavor, small size and moderate 
growth. The Rostiezer may be termed the Seckle 
of summer, and Dana’s Hovey the Seckle of win- 
ter. Wilson’s Albany among strawberries, the 
Bartlett among pears,the Baldwin amorg apples, 
the Concord among grapes, and the Early Rich- 
mond among cherries, are distinguished for 
their reliability and productiveness, connected 
in most instances with moderate quality—to 
which may be added the Ben. Davis apple at 
the West, and the Rhode Island Greening at 
the East. 

Those which are remarkable for their excel- 
lence, without regard to vigor of growth, fair- 
ness of appearance, or productiveness, would 


include the Dyer and Melon apples, the Tri- 
omphe de Gand and Burr’s New Pine strawber- 
ries. George IV and Bergen’s Yellow Peaches, 
Huling’s Superb and Golden Drop plums, and 
Knight’s Early Black and Reine Hortense cher- 
ries, and the Kebecca and Allen’s Hybrid grapes. 
Such lists might be increased and extended with 
interest, and would atford valuable information 
to novices.—| Co. Gent. 





al 


Selling Vegetables by Weight. 

The recent annual meeting of the New Jersey 
State Agricultural Society, held at Trenton, 
January L6th, appointed a committee to mem- 
Orialize the Legislature petitioning for a law 
regulating the sale of vegetables by weight and 
that of small fruits by measure. 

It isadesirable reform, the fairest for both 
seller and buver. But why not extend it to 
fruits? In California and in Mexico, everything 
is sold by weight, grain, vegetables, apples. 
pears, peaches, grapes, strawberries, &c., 80 
much per pound. There can be no doubt about 
false measure, 01 loose packing. Who can tell 
when he gets a peck of beets, carrots or parsnips? 
They are long-tailed esculents with big heads, 
which have a trick of not packing down well 
Half a dozen of them will apparently fill a 
peck, flung in cross fashion. So with sweet 
potatoes. It is altogether better to buy such 
Vegetables by weight. It is uot less so with! 





XUM 





fruits. Who knows whether he gets a barrel of | 
apples? Barrels vary in size. And when) 
opened they are found notto be filled to the top. | 
A good half peck might still be chucked in. | 
But let it be understood that a barrel of apples | 
means so many pounds, and there will be no| 
cheating. When a community becomes accus- | 
tomed to this method of estimating quantity, in | 


buying vegetables and fruits, as well as grain | > 


or groceries, they preter it to all others. 





a 


GRAPE GROWERS’ MEETING. | 

In our last issue we stated, that there would | 
be a meeting of Grape Growers from all parts| 
of the West, in St. Louis, to organize a Society. 
A committee was appointed last winter, of which 
Dr. Spalding was chairman, to prepare an ad- 
dress to grape growers on the matter. The 
meeting will be held the fourth Wednesday in 
May. The Committee in their address say: 

“This branch of horticulture has already be- 
come so large, and the amount of territory in 
this section adapted to ‘the successtul culture 
of the grape isto very extensive, that the ne- 
cessity for such an organization has long been 
felt and acknowledged. 
to have arrived when the benefits arising from 
the operations of a society devoted exclusively 
to subjects connected with the grape are too 
evident to require elucidation and too important 
to be longer neglected. 

Hitherto our horticultural societies have 
been too much engaged in the discussion of 
other topics to devote sufficient time to the prop 
er consideration of those relating especially to 
thegrape. And all who are interested in vini- 
culture have felt the want of a more full dis- 
cussion, and a wider comparison of the different 
modes of propagation, culture, etc., than can 
be hadin any of the existing societies. 

The season of the year, too, at which such 
meetings are usually held, is not the best for an 
advantageous display of the products of our 
vineyards, being too late for grapes and too 
early for young wines of the previous season. 

It is hoped and believed that such a society 
as it is now proposed to organize, will be able 
to offer such liberal premiums for both grapes 
and wines, as shall invite and secure competi- 
tion from so wide an extent of country, as to 
bring together not only a large number of va- 
rieties, but, also, to afford an opportunity for 
comparing the products of the various soils 
which are known to exist in this region, and of 
determining the relative merits and capabilities 
of different latitudes and localities. 

Much more might be added, but enough, we 
think, bas already been said to show the pro- 
priety of adopting the measure proposed, and 
we trust the grape growers of the valley of the 
Mississippi will generally respond to this invi- 
tatio:, and come together in such numbers as 
shall attest their devotion to the interests of 
their ennobling pursuit.” 


‘Ty 
[he time seems now 


oo  C— 

A farmer should never rest satisfied, no mat- 
ter how profitable his returns may be from 
his corn, wheat, sorghum or other field crops, 
or from breeding and raising stock. if he lacks 
an orchard and kitchen garden. For the sake 





ot the health and morality of his household, he} 
should have Nature’s bounteous fruits and | 
flowers to beautify and cheer his wife and | 
children. 
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Fruit Cutturist.—We are in receipt of a 
copy of a new edition of this excellent work by 
J. J. Thomas, from the publishers, Wm. 
Wood & Co., New York. 

This work has always been held as a standard 
authority on fruit culture, and the new edition 
brings it up to the times, in regard to varie- 
ties and culture, and its handsome appearance 
will give it a place on the parlor table as well 
as in the library. 
most orderly, correct and practical thinkers 
with whom we are acquainted: all his writings 





Mr. Thomas is one of the 


bear the impress of these mental endowments, 
and his work exhibits these features in a stri- 
king manner. His arrangement and classifi- 
cation of fruits is so clear and simple that any 
one can identify a variety witvout difficulty, 
and this new edition has quite a number of 
new varieties added, so as to adapt it more 
completely to the times. 

The work may be obtained in St. Louis at 
bookstore of P. Smith, on Fourth Street, under 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, between Morgan St. 
and Franklin Ave. 

H. P. Westcott’s Adjustable Dash 

Churn. 

We have just received one of these churns, 
and think it will prove just the thing we want. 
It preserves the principle of theold dash churn, 
but contains many important improvements.— 
The dasher is raised by a flat steel spring, and 
the churn is worked with great ease. 

We shall give ita trial and report results. 
Those wishing further information, should 
address H. P. Westcott, Seneca Falls, New 
York, 





be ht LS 

Tue Guarpian. — This journal has now 
reached its second year and volume, and we 
predict for it a long and prosperous career. 
Its Editor, Mr. James Clements, is one of the 
ablest writers in the West. He is a gentleman 
of fine culture and great attainments, and no 
one can read his editorials without being 
greatly edified and instructed. 

The Guardian is a Catholic as well as a liter- 
ary and family paper, and deserves a large 
patronage, particularly from those of the Cath- 
olic faith. It is published weekly by James 
Clements at $3 per annum. 


~~ 
ore 


ALDERNEY STOCK. 


We refer our readers to the advertisement 
of W. H. Glasgow, Esq., in another column. 
W. H. Glasgow, Thos. T. 
O'Fallon, of Central Township, honght at Mc 





Turner and Jno. 


Henry’s great sale of Alderneys, which came 
off near Baltimore on the 3d April, several 
choice thoroughbred Alderney cows, and in- 
tend to devote their attention to the raising of 
this stock, The McHenry stock is well kuown 
to be the best in the U.S, ie 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A DAY IN SPRING. 


It is the blessed sun again that comes, 
Rising forever faithful in his East, 
And glorifying when he dies the West. 
Again he comes, a spring-ray in his light, 
With pastoral murmur in the land, leading 
The year into its rest, then throws his bright, 
His choicest light o’er the white wintry scene, 
Still the same sun that gives us warmth and life 
In summer’s pleasant days. 

Now looks he forth 
Upon the scene varied, uncertain, snow 
Andearthinrivalry. But he will triumph, 
Ever ne triumphs ; for he’s king of all 
The plains; the fields are his; and his the brooks 
He biddeth rua. The birds at his command 
Appear; and leaves and flowers start at his bid. 
Flowers are his children, precious in his sight. 
He calls them, and they hear, and forthwith come— 
The most rejvicing sight of all, the fairest. 
And they are like him, reflects of his light, 
And varied as be makes them. Now their first 
Sweet fragrance rises in the air, and tells 
More than all else the true spring time has come. 
Not yet the cuckoo, but the thrush is heard ; 
And darkening wovds are yet to come, whilst now 
Young tender leaves sprout forth, and tender flowers 
As well. 
Softer and new as if inspired with life, 


Moister the water seems, the air 


But tender, ah! the tenderness of spring! 

When infant life is breathing everywhere, 

In field and barn, and in the budding wood, [God 
While bland the heaven looks on and smiles; ’Tis 
Commands it thus, so that we see in all 

This beauty of the spring his acquiescence. 

Thus we may worship him in what delights us, 

Love the fair things thas he has made, and him 
Through them, a Father’s friendly works and presence. 
So in all seasons do we see-his hand, 


And find him ever nearand round about us. F.G. 





2<oe 


A Christian Caught in New York. 

Nothing is so rare as a Christian in Christen- 
dom. It aman findsa bag of money in the 
street and restores it to the owner, it is a matter 
of congratulation and gratitude in the public 
prints. The whole “trade” of thecity of New 
York comes down town on Monday morning 
and falls to business; and every man has a 
vague idea that his neighbor is getting the bet- 
ter of him, or at least is trying to. They are 
all Christian merchants in a Christian city ot 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
and the cardinal principle of Curistianity is— 
Love thy neighbor as thyself. 

“ Ah! that doesn’t do in trade.” 

‘* Nor in polities.” 

‘Nor in society.” 

Cry A, B, and C. 

Whore then does it do? 

“In the mouths of ministers on Sundays,” 
answer A, B, and C in their hearts and their 
conduct. 

Nothing so odd as Christianity in Christen- 
dom. ‘*‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’’ 
** Do as you would bedone by.”’ Certainly, ans- 


wers Mr. J. W. Farmer, at No. 47 Ludlow 
Street, New York. Come in, then, you poor 
starving people. and eat. 

**Droll!” says A. 

“Extremely odd!” says B. 

“Premium on laziness,” says C. 

“Good man, but—” says D, touching his fore- 
head. ; 

The newspapers are fullof it. The town talks 
of it. Seven hundred thousand people hearing 
every Sunday, and now, indeed, every day, of 
the beauty and the duty of loving your neigh- 
bor, hurry in crowds to see a man who is posi- 
tively doing it. Itisreally very piquant. How 
many does he feed? How much does it cost 
him? How long can he stand it? What the 
d—— does he do it for? How very tunny! 
What a queer old chap! Let’s go and see the 
Toodles! [Hxreunt Curistians. | 


We take this from an old Harper’s Weekly. 
Is the picture overdrawn? We think not. 
Christianity has become a form: that sums it 
We care no more for Christianity that 
did the Pagan nations for their system of ethics. 
The ignorant were kept in awe by it, and thus 
contributed to support the priests. The enlight- 
ened permitted the form, and for form’s sake, 
All 
The principle ot godliness is seldom 


up. 


contributed their quota. So it is now. 
is form. 
We are not Christians ac- 
We 
are al! carried away by human nature with its 
antagonism to Christianity. We “ mortify ” 
not the deeds of the flesh. We follow trade to 
get, if not the best, at least a good bargain. 
But the best is what we really are after. We 
are all selfish. We cannot deny it. And sel- 
fishness is not christianity. Aid yetthere is no 
jewel on earth equal to the Christian principle. 
Weall assent to it, with a nod of the head; 
but the heart does not want to know anything 
abont it. Such athing as dying for one’s fel- 
lows—who ever heard of it; who can think of 
that? And yet the Master did that, and did it 
from principle. 

He has well said. 


found in its purity. 
cording tothe pattern set by our Master! 


“Greater Jove hath no man” 
Now either the Master was 
right, or we are right—we who differ so much 
from him, and benee are so unhappy generally, 
indeed we may say always, for who is perfectly 
happy? Whois? Does any one dispute that 
the true Christian is? Was Christ 
No one will deny this. Then why, oh why is 
this alienation? Why can we not mortify that 
which is evil in us—which is the cause of our 
imperfect enjoyments. The testissevere. But 
itcan be done. It has been done—not only 
since the teachings of the Macter, but before, 
in allnges of the world. I am ashamed to own 
what seems to be but too true, that the ancients 
had more of it than we—we who are 
blaze of it, aud cannot mistake it. We are 
surrounded, enveloped with privileges, that 
will rank us with angels in happiness, if we but 
If we do not, 
F.G. 


himself? 


in the 


wish to avail ourselves of them. 
our condemnation must be accordingly. 


—_——————_—> ae —--—-- ——_ 


GLyconIne.—Four parts weight of yolk of egg, 
with five parts of glycerine, make an unctu- 
ous compound of the consistency of honey, un- 
alterable by the atmosphere, and forming an 
inoffensive covering for sore or injured parts, 
impervious to air, yet easily removed by water. 
—WScientific American. 








INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

Tt is by the promulgation of sound morals jn 
the community, and more especially by the 
training and instruction of the young, that 
woman performs her part towards the preserva. 
It is generally ad. 
mitted that public liberty, the perpetuity of g 
free constitution, rests on the virtue and intelli. 
gence of the community which enjoysit. How 
is that virtue to be inspired, and how is intelli. 
gence to be communicated? Bonaparte once 
asked Madame de Stael in what manner he 
could best promote the happiness of France, 
Her reply is full of political wisdom. She said 
‘Instruct the mothers of the French people.” 
Mothers are, indeed, the affectionate and effects 
The mother 
begins the process of training with the infant 
It is she whodirccts, so to speak, 
its first mental and spiritual pulsations, she 
conducts it alongthe impressible years of child- 
hood and youth, and hopes to deliver it to the 
rough contests and tumultuous scenes of life, 
armed by those good prineiples which her child 


tion of a free government. 


ive teachers of the human race 


in her arms. 


has received from maternal care and love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contem- 
plation the mothers of a civilized nation, what 
do wesee? We veholdso many artificers work- 


ing, 


not on frail and perishable matter, but on 
the immortal mind, moulding and fashioning 
We applaud 


the artist whose skill and genius present the 


beings who are to exist forever. 


living man on canvas; we admire and cele 
brate the sculptor who works -out the same im- 
age in enduring marble; but how insignificant 
are these achievements, though the highest and 
fairest in all departments of art, in comparison 
with the great vocation of human mothers! 
They work, not upon the canvas that shall fail, 
or the marble that shall crumble into dust, but 
upon mind, upon spirit, which is to last forever, 
and which is to bear, for good or evil, through- 
out its duration, the impress cf a mother’s plas- 
tic hand. 

Our security for the duration of the free insti- 
tutions which bless our country depends upon 
the habits of virtue and the prevalence of knowl 
edge and education. Knowledge does not com- 
prise all which is contained in the larger term 
of education. The feelings are to be disciplin- 
ed; a profound religious feeling is to be instilled, 
and pure morality inculcated under all circum- 
stances. All this is comprised in education. 
Mothers who are faithful to this great duty, will 
tell their children that neither in political nor 
in any other coneerns of life, can man ever 
withdraw himself from the perpetual obligations 
of conscience and of duty; that in every act, 
whether public or private, he incurs a just re 
sponsibility; and that in no condition is he 
warranted in trifling with important rights and 
They will impress upon their 
children the truth, that the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise is a social duty, of as solemn & 
nature as man can be called upon to perform; 
thata man may not innocently trifle with his 
vote ; that every free elector is a trustee, as well 
for others as himself; and that every man, and 


obligations. 


every measure he supports, has an important 
bearing on the interest of others as well as oD 
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hisown, It is in the inculeation of high and pure 
morals, such as these, that, in a free republic, 
woman performs her sacred duty, and fulfils her 
destiuny.—[ Daniel Webster. 





Our friend has our thanks for these beautiful 
We hope she will favor us often.—Ep. 


MAY. 
How we have longed for her coming— 
The blessed, beautiful May; 
And earth with her garments of verdure, 
Looks bright in her presence to-day. 


verses. 


She’s a wild, coquettish creature— 
Now smiling, now wearing a frown; 

But hail, all hail! to her presence— 
We're glad she bas taken the crown. 


0, come, dear friends, let us wander 
Away from this toil and care, 

And search through woodland and valley, 
For the treasures hidden there. 


Away in the tangled thicket, 
The little wild flowers rise, 
Lifting each pale face upward, 
As if in prayer to the skies. 


The streamlet loosed from its fetters, 
Doth merrily onward flow, 

With the blue sky arched above it, 
And its mimic arch below. 


And thus, in the hearts of the coldest, 
If we search as we have to-day, 
We will find some beauty reflected, 
Some blossoms hidden away. 
Mrs. E. C. P. 


———- —— - ere 


NIGHT AND DISEASE. 





Sickness and death generally come in the 
night; itis then when the body is in a state of 
weariness from the labors of the day; when, in| 
addition, the heavy night-damp has its depress- | 
ing influences, and the bright sunshine and the 
light balmy air of all out doors is not present | 
toinvigorate and enliven: it is then that the| 
human organism is most susceptible to adverse 
influences, and is less capable of resisting and 
warding off the approaches of disease and de- 
cayand death. It isthe outdoors and the sun- 
thine which so oxygenate the blood, and im- 
part to it a sparkle and a life as it courses 
through artery and vein; every step becomes a 
pleasure, every thought a happiness, and it is 
delicious even to breathe. Now what is it that 
gives to the out-door air of a clear, sunshiny 
day all these soul thrilling qualities? It is the 
greater amount of oxygen with which the sun 
loads every breath we take, which makes all the 
difference between the joy of the out door sun- 
shine and the chamber of midnight; and if we 
could but breathe this highly oxygenated airall 
the time, men would, other things being equal, 
double the time of life and still be young in 
heart and feeling at the age of a hundred years. 
But, most unfortunately, and not necessarily 
either, one clear third of our entire existence 
is spent in breathing a vitiated air, an atmos- 
phere so full of heaviness and dust and odors 
of a close confined bedroom, as to exclude the 
hore aerial oxygen, hence so many of us, and 





s0olten, wake up in the morning with a feeling 
of tiredness and unrest, that is absolutely dis- 
tressing, instead of waking up to mirth and 





laughter and song; a very large part of domes- 


tic bickerings which poison the peace of families 
arise from the fact that the parents, having 
slept in an ill-ventilated apartment, have not 
been refreshed, their sleep has not rested them; 
every breath taken into the lungs was so 1m- 
pregnated with grosser impurities that it could 
not take in the more etherial oxygen, whose 
office it is to absorb the impurities from the 
blood and carry them out of the system; hence 
both brain and body are depressed, the moral 
nature imbibes the evil influence, and both hus- 
band and wife wake up to carp, and complain 
and scold, dampening the spirits of the chil- 
dren, irritating the servants, makinga veritable 
hell in a household which ought to have been 
a heaven. The importance then of sleeping in 
an air as pure as possible, socially, physically 
and morally, can scarcely be over-rated ; hence 
sleep in the highest, largest, best-lighted rooms 
in the house, with open fireplaces and a little 
fire burning during winter nights, no standing 
liquids, and with as little carpeting and furni- 
tureas possible: in short, an almost empty room, 
unpapered walls, hung with beautiful pictures, 
paintings and engravings calculated to elevate 
the mind, to purify the moral affections, and to 
give a direction to thoughts inthe beginning of 
the day which shall pervade the whole charac- 
ter and conduct for good, until the pillow is 
reached again in the early evening.—[Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 





ABOUT BREAD. 

When bread comes from the oven, carbonic 
acid is carried off in steam, and oxygen takesits 
place. Carbonic acid is the bad air which 
comes from the lungs, and is unhealthy: in 
sufficient quantity it will kill. It is therefore 
unwise to eat bread in a newly-baked state when 
yet hot. But letting it cool off, the poison es- 
capes leaving in its place healthy air, providing 
healthy air is there to be taken in. But ina 
foul room or cellar, bread is less benefitted by 
cooling off. Evaporation continues in bread, 
the carbonic acid escaping, till all moisture is 
gone. Thus the older bread gets, the healthier. 
“Stale bread” at last is the result, and that is 
the healthiest of all: that is the bread for inva- 
lids. Old bread also is disposed to be less pasty, 
and hence better managed by the stomach. 
Pancake comes much under the same head. 
Carbonic acid is evolved rapidly in the baking 
process, as well before when fermenting. It is 
easily detected by the olfactories. A pancake 
should be left, not to cool, but to evaporate its 
gas, and lose its pasty nature, by being kept in 
a well-warmed earthen dish for a few minutes, 
This for health. The taste however generally 
prefers a cake hot from the griddle. But bread 
should never be eaten hot, even by the healthy: 
the evil will tell in the end. 





Keepine tue Feet Ciean.—The sole of the 
foot is a very sensitive thing, emitting a great 
deal of moisture, if you let it; if you do not—as 
is too often the case, by obstructing the pore:— 
you pay for it. Hence, the feet should be 
washed at least twice a week—but particularly 
the soles. That is the sensitive part; and that 
is.the part most abused ; the skin is permitted 





to thicken and become foul, closing up the 


pores, and bringing on divers evils. A clean 
minded man will have clean feet. The feet 


then w.ll be warmer and also drier. 


HOW TO STARVE A DOCTOR. 

The celebrated Abernethy said in his envel- 
ope, “To insure continued health, and a ripe 
old age, keep the head cool, the system open, 
and the feet warm.” This was said by the 
most renowned doctor of hisday; and he took 
the pains—so that it might make an impres- 
sion—to inclose it in a sealed envelope, the 
envelope not to be opened till after his death. 
His friends, of course, must have been disap- 
pointed—as such things, directions for bealth 
(when one is not sick), even if it comes from a 
physician, and one of high repute, are but little 
regarded—an assent, that is about all. Yet, 
Abernethy knew, and he deemed it important 
enough to go out of the usual way to impress 
it upon the mind. It is simple withal. Keep 
the feet warm. What has that got to do with 
long life and uninterrupted health? But it 
has—so say physicians the world over; and 
they see that they have warm covering for the 
feet and protection against wet. Warm feet 
will not only prevent a cold; but it is recom- 
mended by physicians and intelligent men as a 
cure. Itcertainly adds to comfort. 

A ‘cool head” is not so easy to secure. Our 
rooms are warmer at the ceiling than at the 
floor. This is bad both for the feet and the 
head. A man should walk on his head feet 
up, or the temperature of the room reversed.— 

As to keeping the “system open,’ it is the 
common practice of all physicians, and a pre- 
scription thatis known universally. It means 
to keep the bowels open, but also the skin— 
the whole system in regular action, nothing 
This is keeping it in working or- 





obstructed. 
der. The whole thing means a sanitary regu- 
lation; it ‘‘throws physic to the dogs,’’—and 
is in contradiction to the practice of its cele- 
brated author. But his practice, and his own 
health, are two different things. F 

Temperance, care, an adoption of the rules 
laid down by the great English therapeutist, 
are the means to secure health, to continue it, 
and to arrive at a good old age, with the body 
not a burden at that time, as is usua! with 
those of reckless habits, who never live out 
their allofted time. 





Be Lenient To tae Younc.—With the old 
we can do nothing; their habits have es- 
tablished them. But with the young much 
can be done, and ought to be done. They are 


yet to be trained; and they are tender 
to receive training. But they should be 
approached with care. Their experience 


has not yet made them acquainted with the 
established ways, so that they are apt to err.— 
Of course they must err in their imperfections. 
We must 
than to the old. 


therefore be more lenient to them 
Besides, they have the excess- 
es of their youthful spirits to overcome. Be 
lenient therefore to the frailties of youth. 

Few persons have courage to seem as good ag 
they are. 
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SOWING WORDS. 
This is what we are alldoing. Every word 
that is spoken or written is sown, and will al- 
ways bear fruit. Remember, it will always 
bear fruit, though we may not see it at the 
time. Such important things are words. They 
are a man’s life going forth—his thought and 
principle. If the thoughts are good, they will 
bear good fruit; if bad, bad. Though we may 
not see the effect at once, there will a day come 
when the etiect of our words will return to us, 
and we will have to answer tor what they have 
done. Ah! how much a little word will do! 
a word spoken perhaps in jest—and we are 
daily speaking such. ‘There is not a sound 
but is carried to infinite space, moving on for- 
ever. So with thought uttered. What an 
account has each man to render! Much of it 
is visited upon us here: all will meet us even 
tually. The little word that was sown and was 
prolific, affecting many, causing often death 
and sorrow wide-spread, will have to be an- 
swered by us, in all its bearing. How careful 
then we should be. So with the good words: 
they come back to us blessings —a constant re 
turn. This is the barvest we want. Let us 
then sow the good seed—and if we do not reap 
the harvest all here, we shall hereafter. 





WORK MODERATELY. 

Do what you do, and take. your time to it— 
but see that you improve your time—and do 
not make any false blows or unnecessary mo- 
tion. Such men are the workers. They enjoy 
their labor; they do not fret and hurt their 
health or their disposition. They have the 
control of their work and of themselves. It is 
bad to fret—it is bad to get ina stew, which 
generally means a passion. It is very fine to 
have an even course and to be placid in your 
work. Cheerfulness in labor, singing while 
you toil—this is making labor what it was de- 
signed for, what it is, divine—a shield always 
against sickness, against want, against gloom- 
It makes a clean conscience 
toward God and man. What more does it 
want to make one happy? But, remember, 
this is cheerful, steady labor-—taking your time. 
and improving it. Foreed labor is bad—that 
isacurse. And we see enough of it to sicken 
us daily, the world over. But the time is com- 
ing when this will be different. Not that la- 
bor will cease—this is impossible: man must 
eat his bread in the sweat of his face: but it 
will be ameliorated—machinery will do the 
rougher part, and intelligence will direct it. Then 
industry will be what we have so often dream- 
ed it to be, what the poets have made it—a 
pastoral goddess, a giant Hercules. It is even 
such now, here and there, if we only make it 
moderate and intelligent. It 
than the heat of excitement, which will voon 
spend itself, and leave the work and the work- 
er the worse for the effort. 
to health; if at the same time it promotes 
other ends, so much the better. It does this. 


iness of spirit. 


will do more 


Effort is necessary 


—_—_-—_> @ o> —_ -- 


Man is eociable. If not that, he is not what 


he was intended for. 





DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


To Dye Crimson Per Pounp.—One ounce of eream 
turtar, two ounces of powdered alum, one ounce ol 
cocbineal, two drachins ot powdered sal ammonia, 
quarter ounce of peariash, six ounces wheat braun. 
Take brass or copper kettle with four gallons of rain 
water; when at scalding beat, add the cream tartar and 
alum. Let the liquor boil, then put in the cloth, stir- 
ing it frequently turan houranda half. Take out the 
cloth, riuse itin cool water and air it Empty the dye 
and putin as wuch clean soft water as before; when 
blood warm, add the bran tied in a bag, take off the 
scum as it rises, while the water beats moderately. 
fuke out the bag, add one ounce of cochineal, boil it, 
putin the cloth, stir it fur an bour, rinse ip cold water. 
Empty the dye and put in as much clear water as be- 
fore; when us warm us the hand can bear, put in the 
sal ammonia, when dissolved putin the cluth, move 
it hastily tur five minutes and then drain. Now add 
the pearlash and mix it. When aimost sealding hot, 
puc in the cloth and move it constantly for ten min- 
utes. Take it out, air, and rinse it, aud the color 
will be permanent and beautiful. 








To Dre Green Per Pounn.—If you cannot get the 
blue composition, or prefer to prepare it, the toliowing 
isareceipttur making it Ingredients for the whole, 
one ounce and a halt oil of vitriol, quarter ounce of 
indigo, one ounce of cream tartar, two ounces alum, 
eight ounces fustic. Prepare the compound in the 
following manner: Put the oil of vitriol in a glazed 
earthen jar, and add tueindigo pounded fine and sift- 
ed. Stir it hastily with a stick to produce geueral 
fermentation. When done add half a tablespooufal of 
water, stir it, and im one day it will be fit ioruse. I 
it dues nul ferment, itis nut good. To dye, prepare 
a brass or copper kettle with three gatlous of water per 
pound of woolen, add the cream tartar and alum 
when the water is scalding bot. Makeit boil. Wuheu 
dissulved, put in the cloth and bvil one hour and a 
half, stirring occasionally. Then take it out, drain 
and air it. Putin water enough to make up the defi- 
ciency caused by boiling, and add two-thirds of the 
compound, mixing it well. Then put it in again, 
keeping the dye only at scalding heat, moving it otten 
in the dye. After half au huur take it out, air, 
anlrinse it. Put the fustic in a thin bag, boil it io 
the liquor an hour anda half. Take out the bag aid 
put in the woolen, boil gently more taan an bour, air- 
ing itunce in thetime. If you wish to make a differ- 
ent shade, alter airing it, add alittle more uf the com- 
pound, or fustic, asthe case may be. Air and rinse it. 


To Dye Orance Per Pounp.—One ounce of annat- 
to or otter, two ounces of pearlash. Cut the aunatto 
and putit in a bag, svak it in two and a half gallons 
of water. Add tothe above one ounce of pearlash 
and boil it one hour. Wet your woolen in hot water, 
drain it and put it in the dye. Stir it one hour while 
it boils. Dry and then rinse. 


To Dye Cinnamon CoLtor.—For twenty four yards | 


of woolen cloth, take three pounds of ground cam wood, 
three pecks of butternut bark. Put your water in » 
brass or iron kettle, and let it buil a few minutes to 
exitact the strength. Putin your cloth, stirring it! 
often, and letit boil an bour or more. 
and air it. Put it in the same length of time, and air 
itas before. If the coloris not dark enough, dissolve 
a litle copperas in hot water, and add to the dye. 
Boil the cloth a few minutes and rinse in cold water. 





MOTTO. 

Best goods and full weights, is D. B. De 
Land & Co.’s motto, hence they only recom- 
mend Best Chemical Saleratus. 
oem 


Cure For THE Bite or a Map Doc.—A writer 
in the National Intelligencer says: ‘Spirits of 





Then take it out | 


a 
A Plea for Early Marriages, 

Rev. Henry Morgan lectured in Boston no 
long since on the suiject, “* Young Men anj 
Early Marriages.’’ ‘The following ig the 
Herald's report of the l-cture: 

* Nature. history, and revelation declare, +}; 
is not good that man should be aloae’ f, 
needs a help mate---a wife is the balance-whe¢ 
the regulator, the guardian angel of a husband's 
trust, confidence and prosperity. Politically 
socially, morally, and spiritually, man requires 
a wile. Man needsahome. The Romans gaye 
bachelors no legacies. - Corinth denied them gep. 
julture. Athenians scourged them. In Plato’ 
commonwealth, at the age of thirty-five they 
were fined. Man is but half a man without q 
wite. In all your gettings, get a wife, an 
never rest from getting till you get married, 
Better live in an attic, under the hallowed jp. 
fluence of a wife, than revel in a palace of dig. 
sipation. Man needsahome. Marriage is the 
legitimate basis of a genuine home. Look a 
the deplorable condition of the young men of 
this city without homes. Boarding houses have 
no elevating society of women, vo home in. 
fluences, no place of mental or moral improve 
ment, no altar of prayer, no angel of love, |) 
Philadelphia there are more homes in propor 
tion to its population than in Boston; henee 
Boston has an unequal contest in the battle of 
morals.” 





~~ 2 
We are apt to talk of ourselves. This apt 
tude we should overcome. We should, becaus 
it stops the mouths of a great.many people who 
are speaking against us—and,\if not spoken of, 
we will be thought of, with regard—tor mode- 
ty always commands respect. 
+ ee ———.- 
Michigan Agricultural College. 
Wolverine writes to the Rural New Yorker, 
that, I noticed a communication from “J. P.” 
in reference to agricultural colleges in general, 
and the Michigan Agricultural College in par 
ticular. Many of J. P.’s statements respecting 
the Michigan College are erroneous. The Co: 
lege has failed entirely to meet the expectation 
of the farmers and mechanics of the State, for 
whose special benefit it was founded. ‘This ii 
evident from the fact, that numerous petitions, 
largely signed by this class of our popuiation, 
are senttothe Legislature, praying that nomor 
appropriations be made in aid of said institu 
jtion. Alter atrial of ten years, and an exper 
iditure of nearly $300,000, we are compelled to 
‘admit that itis a failure, so tar as any practi 
cal good or valuable experiments are concerned. 
The farm was to be ‘ an experimeutal farm,” 
yet no valuable experiments have ever been 
tried upon it. Only 18 students kave ever been 
graduated at the College [an average of les 
than two per annum, asmall show for $300,000] 
and but few of these have ever become farmers. 
J. P. concludes, because 108 students attendel 
the College this (last) year, it must be meeting 
“‘ public expectation.” The fact is, very many 
of the students go there because they can ge 
an education cheaper than at any other institt 
tion in the State. It may be seen, however, 
by the President’s Report, that fifty-one of the 
students were in the preparatory department. 








hartshorn isa certain remedy for the bite of a} Now, every one of these students ought to have 


mad dog. The wound should be bathed con- 
stantly with it, and three or four doses diluted, 
taken inwardly during the day. The bartshorn 
decomposes cbemically the virus insinuated in 
to the wound, and immediately alters and de 
stroys its deteriousness.”” ‘The gentleman who 
lett this recipe with us vouches for its efficacy. 





We can do much ourselves ; but we can also 
be greatly benefitred by the help of others— 
other’s books, other’s advice, even if they do 
not heed it themselves. 





been in our primary or graded schools — Ther 
ought to have been studying the ** front partol 
}of the spelling book ’’ rather than attending 
College. They could learn ** muchly ” in out 
common sé@hools, and it is vastly cheaper l0 
educate them there than to send them to the 
Agricultural College. Then again, twenty ofthe 
students were from other States. Now. I donot 
believe the people of Michigan care to be taxed 
to educate students trom other States. If we 
cannot fillup the College trom our own State, 
let those coming from abroad pay the full amoust 
of their tuition. : 
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st. Louis Wholesale Market.|_ 4:3 The Stallion Season. 





Corrected for Cotman’s Rurat Wor.ip, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 


A d Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 

910 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis. 

Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 





Oe 





eee a 
—o~err? 


April 24, 1867. 
Cotton—20c to 23 ® th. Very dull. 
Tobacco— Lugs, $3.00 to 3.85 @ 100 ths. 

Shipping leaf, $7.50 to 13.00. 
Manufacturing leaf, $10.00 to 35.00. 
Hemp—Hackled tow, $275 @ ton. 
Medium, $140 @ 175. 
Lead—$8.75 PB 100 ths. 
Hides—Drvy salt, 16c; Green do. 93 ® tb. 
Drv flint, 20c to2l @ hb. 
Hay—$25.00 @ 27.00 ® ton. 
Wheat—Spring, $2.75 to 2.95, @ bush. 
Winter, $3.50 to 3.85 @ bus. 
Corn—$1 10 to 1.15 ® bush. 
Oats—76c to 78 PB bus. 
Barley—Spring, $1.35 to 1.40. 
Fall, $2.15. 
Flour—Fine, $9.50 to 10.00, $ bbl. 

Superfine, $il to 13.00 @ bbl. 

XX, £13.00 to 16 00 PB bbl. 

Ex. Family, $16.00 to 19.00 @ bbl. 
Butter—Cooking. lic to 20; table, 31 to 38, plb 
Eggs—22c, @ doz., shipper’s count. 
Beans—Navy, $3.60 @ 3.80, ® bus. 

Castor, $2.00 ® bus. 
Potatoes—90c to $1.00 B bus. 
Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 
Onions—$6.50 per bbl. 
Dried Fruit—Apples, $2.00 to 2.60 ® bus, 

Peaches, $3.50 to $5 ® bus. 

Cranberries—$14.00 per bbl. 
Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 3.50 per doz. 
Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 26c to 28 7 tb. 

Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 @ hb. 

Sugar, N. O., 14c to 143 ® tb. 

Crushed & Refined, 163c PB tb 

Molasses, N.O., 85c P gal. 

Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.70, ® gal. 
Soap—Palm, 73c Pb. 

Ex. Family, 9}c @ hb. 

Castile, 4c ® th. 

Candles—16c to 22 ® tb. 

Lard Oil—$1.10 @ 1.15 ® gal. 
Coal Oil—50c # gal. 
Tallow—93c® fh. 

Beeswax, 30c to 35 ® tb. 





ABDALLAH, JR., 


Will stand at my stables on the Olive Street Road, 5 
miles west of the Court House, at THIRTY Dollars 
the season, to be paid at time of service. 

He was sired by R_ A. Alexander's celebrated 
trotting stallion, Abdallah, and he by Rysdick’s 
Hambletonian, who stands at $500 per mare the sea- 
son, and fur whum $35,000 has been refused, 

The dam of ABDALLAH, Jr., is the thorough-bred 
mare Kitty Fisher, out of the celebrated race mare 
Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. Sparr 
of South Carolina. Kitty Fisber’s sire was Chorister, 
and his sire Imported Contract. Chorisier’s dam 
Jennie Gray, by Auld Robin Gray. 

Thus it will be seen that this Stallion combines the 
very best blood of the trctter and race horse. He in- 
herits in a remarkable degree, the trotting action of 
the Messenger breed as transmitted through his sire 
and grand sire. He has magnificent knee action, com- 
bined with the long, low, telling stroke from bebind, 
for which this breed is so remarkable. When trotting, 
if drivin to a break, the slightest pull brings bim 
down to bis trot without the loss of a moment, and 
this natural characteristic doubtless will be transmit- 
ted to his colts, 

Abdallah, Jr., is a blood bay with black points, fif- 
teen and a half hands bigh, with large bone and mus- 
cle and possessing great power. He has bad but little 
handling, but could show at 2.50 gait without train- 
ing. He served twenty mares last spring, and every 
one proves to be in foal. NORMAN J. COLMAN 


SEASUN OF 1807. 


WATHRIOO,7 


By Imp. Yorkshire out of Topaz by Imp. Glencoe, 
will make the season of 1867 at the farm of his own- 
er, 12 miles west of St. Louis, and 3 east of Bridge- 
ton, on the N. B. Plank Road, at $25 the season.— 
Cash when services are rendered. Pasturage fora 
few mares from u distance at $2 per week at risk of 
owner. W. W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
apl—3m 








THE FOLLOWING 


HORSES will Stand 
The ensuing season at HIGHLAND FARM, on the 
Manchester road, 22 wiles west of St. Louis. 
VOUCHER, by Wagner. Dam, imported Britannia 
ty Muley. At $25. 
DERBY, by imported Eclipse. Dam, Lady Taylor by 


Glencoe. At $15 
REVEILLE, by Membrino Chief. Dam by Bob 
Letcher, he by Medoc. At $10. 


Good pasturage for mares from a distance, at $2 
per week; every care taken to prevent accidents or 
escapes, but no accountability should they occur. 
The money must be paid in all cases before the mare 
is taken away. B. F. HUTCHISON. 

March Ist, 1867. 3m 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


WITH 
SAPONIFIER,. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soap if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or7 cents the 
pound of the very best soap if you buy tbe grease. 
Directions attached to every package. All that is re- 
quired is an iron kettle holding one cr two gallons. 
For sale at every drug and grocery store. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Be particular in asking for Penn’a Sart Manurac 


TURING CoMPANY’S SAPONIFIER. 
March 15 ly 


rypve reYvEN 
AGENTS WANTED. 
OR THE AMERICAN FARMER’S HORSE 
BOOK, by Robert Stewart, M.D., V.S., just 
issued, and contains the most thorough and com- 
plete treatise on Veterinary Science ever published ; 
also, a most timely and sensible treatise on STOCK 
RAISING and STOCK MANAGEMENT, including 
Breepine, Foop, StasLe MANAGEMENT, GENTLING, 
BREAKING, THE Marks oF AGE, ABUSES, SHOEING, 
&c. &c, No owner of a horse or mule can afford to 
do without this book, and they are requested to send 


for circulars, giving terms and a full description of 
the work. Address, ZIEGLER, McCURDY & CO.. 











Green Apples—Choice Jenetons, $5@6 50, P bbl 


XUM 


my2t Publishers, 513 Olive St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


FARMERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


wks INSTITUTED BY STATE 
AUTHORITY. 


Authorized Capital, 
$100,000.00 


Office—N. E. Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut Streets. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
President. 
P. M. Kiexy, Secretary. 
JosEPH W. WHITE, Adjuster. 














This Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized esnecially for the benefit of 


WESTERN FARMERS. 


It will take no Fire Risks except on 


FARM 
BUILDIN Gs, 
And Private Residexces in towns 

and cities, detached from other 
buildings at least one 
hundred feet. 
It will Insure the LIFE OF ALL KINDS of 


LIVE STOCK. 


It will Insure Horses, Mules, Cattle, &c., 


AGAINST THEFT! 


It will Insure the 


LIVES OF PERSONS, 


For the benefit of the wife and children. 


LOSSES Will be promptly 
Adjusted and Paid. 


Efficient AGENTS wanted 
in every Town and County. 


GOOD INDUCEMENTS TO LOCAL 
AGENTS. 

The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been organized by and under the Laws of 
Missouri, with all these Special Departments 
of Insurance, and the custom of farmers who 
desire Insurance is respectfully solicited. 

All business will be attended to with prom pt- 
ness and despatch. 

Letters addressed to the Secretary promptly 
answered. 





NANSEMOND SWEET 
Potato Plants. 


Securely packed and sent by express to any part of 
the country. 





Price, per hundred, 35 cents. 
Price; per thousand, $3.00. 
Ten thousand and over, $2.50 per thousand. 


Address, J. F. BARNETT, Louisiana, Mo. 
may l-2t 
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“The Paper’—The American Wit, 25 cts. a 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplotf 42 John St, New York. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 
Fruit and Flower Plates. 


These Plates are all drawn from nature, lithograph- 
ed by Jusern Presreie, Sen., and colored by 
Josera Prestece, Jun., from Germany, and are su- 
perior to anything of the kind made in Europe. 


PP Samples of 
FOURSPECIMENS sent by mail 


to any address, post paid, on receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR. 

fe All orders to the amount of 

ONE HUNDRED PLATES, 

Paid in advance, $25, 
CAN BE SENT BY MAIL. 
P.S.—My Plates took the First Premium at the 

last Iowa State Fair. Send fora Catalogue. 


JOSEPH PRESTELE, Jun., Iowa City, Lowa. 
feblo—dt 











“A Family Paper’—The American Wit. 25 
cts.a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 John St., New York. 








The oldest establishment in the 
United States. 
Manufactory, corner of Niagara and Maryland Sts., 


BUFFALO, N.Y 
Over 40,000 Now in Use. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 


Melodeons and Automatic 
Organs. 








WITH “MANUAL SUB-BASS” AND “TREMOLO,” 
CAN BE. FOUND IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC STORES 
Throughout the United States, Sanada and the Brit- 
ish Provinces. No other musical instrument ever 
obtained the same popularity. 

We now manufacture over FORTY DIFFERENT 
STYLES oftho MELODEON, ORGAN MELODEON, 
SCHOOL ORGAN, AUTOMATIC Oreay, &c., and du- 
ring the existence of our Manufactory have sent forth 
A GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS than 
the whole of the other Manufactories in the United 
States combined! And we have the proud satisfac- 
tion of adding, WE HAVE NEVER HAD AN IN- 
STRUMENT RETURNED from any imperfections 
or deficieacy in construction, 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, just 
issued, is sent free of postage to any applicant. Ad- 
dress orders or communications to 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y., or 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
feb15-3m 





Wanted ‘20,000 subscribers” for the American 
Wit. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap1itf 42 Jobn St., New York. 


The Orchard and Vineyard of 


America, Jefferson County, Mo.— 
Cheap homes for all. Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Map sent free to any address. JOHN L. THOMAS, 
ap1léat Hillsboro, Mo. 








A Work on Squash Raising. 


How to select the location- prepare the ground— 
what marures to use, and how to apply them—how 
to plant, cultivate, gather, store, keep and market 
the crop. Illustrated by several engravings, includ- 
inga section of a Squash House. The work will be 
found as thorough asmy Treatise on Onion Raising. 
Sent to any address for 30 cents. If any person on 
reading it does not find bis money’s worth, he may 
return the book, and I will refund the money. 


James J. H. Gregory, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


apdt 





“The Cheapest Paper,”’—The American Wit, 
only 25 cts. a year. Address, Richa: dsun & Collins, 
ap ltt 42 John St., New York. 


PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


In cases of one dozen bottles each— 








Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, . ° 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . . 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, . 12.00 
Clinton, ; ; 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, > 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, 10.00 
Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 PB gellon 


Concord, first quality, ° 3 00 
Concord, second quality, . 2.50 ? 
Catawba, first quality, . ‘ 2.50 ” 
Catawba, second quality, . ° 2.00 “ 
Herbewont, first quality, . . 4.50 " 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first = 4.00 - 
Concord, first quality, . ° 2.50 ” 
Concord, second quality, . . 2.00 - 
Catawha, first quaity, ‘ I 2.00 “ 
Catawba, second quality, 1.75 “6 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 

and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 

superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 

general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 





‘A Komic Paper’—The American Wit, onl) 
25 cts. a year. Address, Richardson & Collins. 
aplotf 42 John St., New York 


ALDE RN EY Grade Cows. 


Intending to confine my attention entirely to the 
raising of full-blooded stock, I offer for sale a few 
grade Aldervey Cows and Heifers, the progeny of my 
full blooded Alderney Bull, and my best Milch Cows, 

These were all bred for my own use, are three- 
quarters and seven-eighths blood, and are now in 
ealf by my bull. 

I also offer for sale the aforesaid Alderney bull. 
whose dam imyorted “Flirt” took the first premium 
at the St. Louis Agricultural Fair in 1860, and whose 
sire was animported Alderney. W. H. GLASGOW, 

Near staat P.O., St. Louis County, Mo. 
May Ist. 











“The American Wit,” only 25 cents a year. 
Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 John St., New York. 





PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 


PIGS--Constantly on hand a well select- 


ed stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites. 
Having paid particular attention to the breeding of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre 
quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 
16 to 18 months old. For sale hy GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 





at reasonable prices. Deol—Om 








“A Witty Paper”—The American Wit, 25 ots, 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplotf 42 Jubu St., New York, 


Carrot and M angold W urtzel 
SEED.—I raised the past pa a fine lot of Long 
Red, Yellow Globe, and White Mangold Wurtz 
seed. I will send either variety, post-paid, to ap 
address, for $1 perlb. Also, Long Orange Carrot, of 
my ewn growing at $1.25 per lb. 

I here offer an oppurtunity to procure seed direct. 
ly from the grower. 

James J. H. Gregory, 





apit Marblehead, Mass, 
“Something New’ —_The American Wit, onl 
25 cts. ayear. Address, Richardson & Colling, 


aplitf 42 John St.. New York, 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Se wing 
Machine. 

“Its seam is stronger and less 

liable to rip in use or wear than 

the Lock Stitch.” 


(‘Judges’ Report’ at the “Grand Trial.’’) 

Send for the ‘Report’ and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House, 








‘‘A Gal-or-ious Paper’—The American Wit, 
25 cts. a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
apltf 42 Juhn St.. New York. 








Fora few yore past the con- 
trol of ‘THE KIRBY” in Mis- 
souri has been in the hands of 
ae to whom we sold it,--but 

aving now AR hea ect same § 
we have established an Office, 


arehouse, Sample Room, and 
os De 


’ ot, for our CENERAL 

f ESTERN ACENCY at 
Ne. 1246 BROADWAY, ““WHIT- 
TIER BUILDINGS,” S” LOUIS, 
MO. Mr. Dick Ran a is our 
General Agent in cliarge of the 
ys and Otis B. Colcord, Trav- 
eling Agent. 

The Machines furnished thro’ 

i this General Agency will be of 
our own manufacture, at AU- 
BURN, New York, and are much 
improved over any machine ever 
sold in the South-West. Far- 

imers are EARNESTLY CAU- 
TIONED against being led into 
the belief that the “KIRBY” is 
only a “rigid bar” machine, but 
allow us to assure you ITIS A 
1““FLEXIBLE BAR” MACHINE, 

j and also that it is the original 
and very best flexible bar prin- 

| ciple in the world. 
e fully warrant our Machine. 
It is a perfect Mower, perfect 
Reaper, perfect Hand-raker, and 
erfect Self-raker, -- ALL COM- 
BINED IN ONE! and the Cheap- 

Hest in the World! 

Send for Full Descriptive Pam- 
phiet. Local Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress SBORNE & Co. 

P. O. Box, 2583, ' 
2 St. Louis, Mo. 
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wooD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO.”*S CELEBRATED 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
Steam Engines & Boilers. 


* 





hvoah 4 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
yorks in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
nanufactune ef Portable Engires and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
ny of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
uy ever offered to the public. 

The great »mount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
glinder area, which we give te the rated horse power, 
wake our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
we; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
firnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
jnlyI—ly 


A Good Cooking Stove 


Isone of the most necessary and desirable articles 
fhousehold economy, and, if properly managed, 
vill promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
tvery member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Have ever been brought befure the public which ob- 
tainted so yreat a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


(CHARTER OAK. 


Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


Have been sold, and they are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Tae IMPROVED 


CHARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


Has but one damper, and is so simple in its eon- 
struction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
the Stove heavier 





‘atger, bake more uniform, and 
than any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
made. The Charter Oak is made expressly for South- 
‘mand Western people, and we are confident that 
they will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
they can buy. 


Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 
EXCELSIOR 
MANUFACTURING COMP'Y, 
612 and 614 Main 8t., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
apom 





The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


| a He 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, . 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


In 








“A Rich P.per’—The American Wit, 25 cte, 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 John St., Now York. 


Remingtons’ | 
Ce 











rs: 





fy WU FIRE ARMS. 
‘ata Sold by the Trade Generally. 


A Liberal discount to Dealers. 





200,000 furnished the U. S. Government. 





Army REVOLVER, ....+.- - . 44.100 in. Calibre, 
Navy REVOLVER, ...+-+-+ee. 36-100 in. Calibre, 
Bett RevoLver, +9 +++ +. Navy Size Calibre, 
Poticr REVoLVER,.....- - . . Navy Size Calibre, 


New Pocket RevoLtver,... . 31-100 in. Calibre, 
Pocket Revo.uver, (Rider’s pt.) 31-100 in. Calibre, 
RepeatineG Piston, (Elliot pt.) No. 22 & 32 Cartridge, 
Vest Pocket Pisrot, No. 22, 30, 32 and 41 Cartridge, 
Gun Cann, .......+.- No 22 and 32 Cartridge, 
Breecn Loapine RiFvg, (Beals’) No. 32 & 38 “* 

Revouvine RIFLE, ...- . 36 and 44-100 in. Calibre. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, Inion, New York. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


Moonn & Micmeia, « + oes cence ce New York 
on. eee ee Os 6 6 60 ee 0 4 6 2 8% . Boston 
Jas. C. Gnuse& Co... .sscccces Philadelphia 
Povseuny & TriuBum, ..+. ecco Baltimore 
meer Morgen & Ce... .. +s. oe New Orleans 
Jonnson, SPENCER & Co.,....2.06- Chicago 
ie wees Mumeny & Co., 22 sec teres St. Louis 
Memeer ©. Crane, ..+ 0 ce cceee San Francisco 
April 1-3t 





NATIVE WINES. 

Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolifie 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 


yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them | - 


1o be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 
Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed of all the above varieties, will be put up if de-ired 
Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. | 
6,500 SUBJHCTS. 


Prominent Men and Women, Views, Statuary, Clas- 
sical and Nude. A Prize Ticket will be sent with 
each Photograph, worth from $1.50.to $1. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Send stamp for Cireular. 
1 Photograph 15 cents; 5 do. 63 cents; 10 do. $1.20; 
25 do. $2.80. Address, RICHARDSON & COLLINS, 
ap4t 42 John Street, New York. 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 
The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 


GEO, HUSMANN, Hermann, v0. 











PLANT & BRO.. 


ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845,by Wm. M. Plant.) 
Yce=Sign of the Gilt Plow. 


116 & 118 South Main St., 
Between Walnut and Elm: 
Also, No. &20 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY, 
Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 


Horse Rakes, 


riorse Povers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 


Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


LEATHER & RUBBER BELTING, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 


Portable Farm Grist Mills, 


PUMPS, 
Cc: rn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 

Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN. GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 


The only perfectly Reliable 


HAWN D 
PLANTING MACHINE, 


For CORN, SORGHUM or 
BROOM: CORN. 
Economy is. the order of the day. 


With the JONES IM- 
PROVED HAND CORN 
PLANTER, one experienced 
man will plant nearly, or 
quite,as much corn ina day 
as two. hands and two borses 
will with a Horse Corn Plan- 
ter, and it costs less than ene 
quarter as much. It plants 
and covers the corn suURE 
every time. Tt plants two 
rows atonce. Where a few 
were used last year, large 
numbers are wanied this sea- 
=son. It cun be used as a 
a5 ips ; single planter when desired. 
Je \t bas taken more Premiums (over 70) than ALL 
OTHER HAND PLANTERS TOGETHER. 

Valuable improvements (for which patents are be- 
ing obtained) have been added to the machine. 

Price—$12.50 each, or three for $33. Small Seed 
Cup Slides, for planting Sorghum and Broom Corn, 
50 cents extra. Liberal discount to Agricultural Im- 
plement dealers, or others ordering at wholesale. 

Try it, and save your team and extra hand for 
other work. 
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PREMIUMS. 

This Planter has taken First Premiums at the fol- 
lowing State Fairs, and in most of them for Two or 
Three Years: Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Ohio. Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
and New York—in all over SEVENTY Premiums. 


L. J. BUSH & CO., 


General South- western Agents, 
No. 13, South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
may2t 
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BARNUM & BROTHER, No. 25 South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo., can attention to the te 


THAT THEY ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH 


— : Landreth’s Celebrated Garden 
= P SEiEDs! 


The reputation of these Garden Seeds is established, anq 
the purchaser can rely with reasonable certainty on being 
supplied with what our label indicates—FRESH AND GEgy. 
UINE SEEDS. Also Agents for 


Straub’s Wheat Flouring, Corn Meal & Feed, 
Portable Queen of the South 


CRIS T MIL. T.s, 
= 5000 of which are in use West and South, 


We have also the exclusive sale in this market of 


Way’s Hay, Hemp & Cotton Press. 


AGENTS FOR THE : 


CHAMPION COMBINED REAPER 
AND MOWER, 

















WG A-Gacnee > == Which took the First Premium at the Mo. State Fair, 1866, ims 
Also, for WVendivers Mo. Corn Planter, | ": 
Which took the First Premium. ” 

STRAUB’S GRIST MILL, which took the First Premium. ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER. 
BUCKEYE SULKY CORN PLOW. DR. 


BRANSON’S HAND LOOM, AND CHLEBRATHD ROCK 
ISLAND STEEL PLOWS. 


Also, prepared to suppiy : 
Pitt’s Threshers, Avery & Calhoun Plows, ‘Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Drag Saws, Horse Powers, Champion and Putnam Wringers, Missozri Family Washing Machine, and all kinds Air 
of the most approved patterns of implements and machines. Int 
SR Ch i TS RR NL ES AES hE MER PS eR SD, AGRA TTA eS Ph Re 6 Pa A a EPO Pe 


WesTeal AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND SEED STORE. =f 
WM. KOENIG & CO., =. 


No. 207, (Old No. 56) North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Weare just in receipt of a large supply of I su 

LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS, - 

Now ready for delivery. Weare prepared to fill all orders for these celebrated Seeds that we may be favored with: we can assure our pt anin 
trons that the seeds purchased of us are fresh and true to name. We draw the attention of Farmers to not | 

B= BROWN‘S IMPROVED ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER. =pq and 

nm) ) TI 
DEERE’S CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOWS. pit 

The Favorite Hawkeye Sulky Corn Cultivator. Sh 

The Wworld Renowned BUCHREYVYE Reaper not « 
Anda Mower, Which took the nat 

Grand Gold Medal of Honor at the Great Auburn Field Trial as the best machine. We have aleo on hand a large supply of —wi 
Threshers, Wheat Drills, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Sugar Mills & Evaporators} rese 
sy Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, Red Top and Orchard Grass Seeds, &c. or h 
Descriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. time 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 207 North 2d St., St. Louis,Mo. | = 

spik 
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